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for the purpose, has formed a lar/'O, if not 
ail importont, part of the admixture. 

ille’a days there were reasons 
why an invention of the nature of papiei 
mache should have been ea^^erly welcomed. 

The introduction of Oriental lacquered wares 
by the Dutch and English East India Com¬ 
panies in the latter part of tlie preceding 
century had created a fasliion for sutii 
things, and roused a desire of imitation. 

llany of these imitations—the earliest ellart,s 
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we s 

was first applied to 

a coarse, ungh 

paper reduced to 
a pulp, and then 

mixed with gum or 

glue paste, thus 
forming a substance 

plastic whilst wet, 
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hard 

tliaii most woods 
and unlike them 
not liable to crack. 
Ah the name would 

seem to indicate 
the inventor, 
reputed inventor, 
was a Frenchman 
oneLefevre. About 
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f mache were at once 

( seen. 

tic^ and could be 
moulded to the re 
quired foim; it would not 
crack, and, when dressed and 
covered mth the black varnish 
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person is said to 

have imparted his discovery to 
a German snuff - box maker 
named Martin, by whom it 
was found to be ol 
value in his trade. 

year 1745, John Basker- 
villc, of Birmingham, 
famous Jointer, took the mat¬ 
ter up 

manufacture of papier-ni^cho 
became an iinjjortant industry 

■. and its dis- 
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Yet this first papier 
did not prove to be alto^ 
satisfactory. It is true that a 
fine surface was obtained, but 
that surface was not always to 
be relied upon as pemiaueut; 
for if the article became over 
heated in any of the dryings to 
which it was subjected during 
decoration, it was apt to be¬ 
come wavy, or, in the tech 

c of the japanner, 

Hence an 

im^oved material was a de-' 
sideratum. ‘ 

This was introduced in 1772, 
when Henry Clay, 
Baskerville’s apprentices, took 
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trict. Later on various fibres 
or fibrous materials, ^ pulped 
and mixed with adhesive sub 
stances, have been known as 
papier-mache ; _ scrap leather, 
wood fibre iini>ortod from 
Sweden, potato iicellngg, and 

even sawdust, having, it is 
said, lieen made to take the 
place of paper ; whilst in some 

a sub 
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number of sheets to be applied at one time 
must depend on the thickness of tlie paper, 
and as that majr vary, it is impossible to 
speak on this point with precision. 

Directions have been given for cutting the 
paper from the model after the first drjdng, 
but this must depend on eircumatances. 
The thickness may not be sufficient for 
gluingj and in that case it will be better to 
put a second pasting of paper upon the first 
while the model remains within. Not only 
the glued joint, but the whole paper shell, 
needs to be strong enough to bear the 
rubbing it will receive in putting on the next 
coat. 


out a patent for papier-mSchfe (though that Rub oil or grease over the model, that 
name was no longer really appropriate), the paper ^turated with paste may leave it 

made by a new process* His plan was to when required. 

form a solid ma^s of fibre by pasting sheets Cut up the paper into half or quarter 
of paper together, and hardening it by sheets, or smaller if the size of the model 

saturation with oil. This gave a fine surface | demands it, and pile, ^y, half a dozen of 

these pieces on the pasting board. 

With the brush dipped in hot pa^te, well 

saturate .one side of the porous paper ; then 

turn the piece oyer the sheet below, ani 

treat the other side in the same manner. 

By ’ thus doing the sheet below will bo 
partially ** satisfied/^ and surplus paste 


which, under proper management, was no 
longer liable to curdle. Thenceforward the 
pulped papier^mficheS was used by japanners 
for inferior purposes only, their best articles 
being moulded oy pELSting. 

In the process thus improved—and, it may 
be said, perfected, for a oetter substance_ in 
which to work, or a better ground on which utilised. 

to japan, could scarcely be desired—a rather Apply the saturated slip of paper to the - * i * i j 

thick unglazed paper was used. The sheets model, covering as much of the surface as _ The requisite th iokness having been gained, 

of this were pasted together until (if a flat possible without leaving wrinkles, creases* it will be well toigive the surface a rough 

piece were wanted) a board or panel of or breaks. Continue this till the whole dressing by filing and sand-piipering—^in a 

some i in. in thickness was formed ; whilst model is coated, pressing down the paper lathe by preference—in the case of a rounded 

rounded or ornamental forms were made all over with the hand, and where needed object like tlie present. This preliminary 

by pasting the paper upon wooden models with a smooth piece of wood, to squeeze out dressingmakestliepaperabsorb the oil better, 

turned or worked into the shape which it air bubbles* Note that the edges of the ' The lower end has then to be smoothed off, 

was desired to reproduce in papier-mach^. paper are to be turned do%vn over the top and and the bottom, which will be cut from a 

By a combination of these moinded forms bottom of the model. At present these piece of paper panel, glued on. 
and panels it was found that any article overlappings help to keep the coating in ^ The article is now ready to be laid to soak 
within the range of the cabinet-maker's place, and they .will be removed at the in a bath of linseed oil, in which it should 
art could be produced, as well as others proper time, remain for, say, two or three days. When 

generally produced in plastic materials. llie model having received its first coat- taken out it will require to be dried in a 
The joiner could work in this paper sub- ing, proceed to paste others above it to the warm, but not hot, stove or oven. The oil 
stance precisely as in wood, except that number of four or five, taking care so to will be found to have penetrated every part 
carving was not attempted ; but this was press each down as it is laid on as to squeeze of the mass, whicli will be hard enough to 
not wanted, its place being supplied by gold out every air bubble, and to rub out wrinkles be turned in a lathe, or to be worked in any 
or colour decoration, or by pearl inlaying, or and creases as much as possible. other way in the same manner as wood, 

by a combination of two or all. Place the model with its coverings in a Mention has been made above of flat panel 

■ Of the strength of papier-mSche thus made stove or oven for the night. A gentle being required to form the bottom of the 
an illustration may be afforded by the fact warmth is all that is required, the object vase. Such panel will be required for maiiy 
that when the writer was learning the bus!- being not to bake but only to dry. The purposes, and making it is a very simple 
ness, he and his fellow^apprentices were domestic kitchen oven suffices for articles of matter. The sheets of paper have merely to 
accustomed to make cannons of it some 8 in. moderate size. In the morning a hard shell be pasted on a flat board (which will need to 
long, which would bear repeated firings, of paper will be found to surround the be crossedamped to prevent warping), and 
with fairly large charges of powder, without wooden core* the alternate pastings and dryings enu- 

bursting. Examine this to see if any blisters have merated above will have to begone through. 

For the worker in papier-mSch4 on a arisen from the expansion of air bubbles. If a panel becomes warped, as it may 

small scale, the pasting process has especial and if any are found cut them out. The perhaps do, after being cut from the board,'it 

advantages. Instead of the moulds and holes so made must be stopped with a thick may be straightened by being put in a cool 
presses wanted for pulp, he needs for this mixture of paste and paper dust—the latter place, as a cellar, under weights, and also 

only a wooden model from which he can being produced by sawing and rasping the weighted in the stove when drying, 

reprodube as many copies as he pleases. papier-mich6, and of which waste, as the As regards the paper to be used, it is no 

Provided with this model, his require- work goes on, there will soon be plenty on longer easy, or perhaps possible, to procure 

ments for making paper articles are :— hand. the thick, soft, unglazed paper manufactured 

Rather thick unglazed paper in sufficient File off any inequalities, such as wrinkles, ; for the trade in the palmy days of japanning; 
quantity. so as to get a fairly smooth surface to yet plenty of varieties are to be got well 

Strong ^lue-paste, t.e., paste in which receive the next coat. fitted for the purpose. It needs only^ that 

some Russian glue has been boiled to give The wooden model or core may now be theyshould be thoroughly porous and pliable, 
additional strength. removed, and as a first step pare off the With a thick paper the more rapid progress 

A brush and parting board. The board superfluous paper at top and Dottom with a is made, but with a thinner one smoother and 
should bo somewhat larger than the sheets keen knife. better work will, as is obvious, be secured, 

of paper which are to be laid upon it. With a tenon saw cut through the paper especially if the form be a difficult one. 

Grease or oil to anoint the models to along the dotted line at n, ITg. 2. The Vases similar or approachinsi in form to 
make them leave; and a sufficient vessel of lower part of the vase will then slip off the Fig. 1 are frequently to be met wdth in old 
linseed oil to “bath'* or soak the articles. model, as shown in Fig. 3. Remove the papier-mach4 work fitted with brass feet and 
Also sand paper of various numbers, glue, screw, _ c, and the two parts of the model handles ; but in Fig. 4, which is a vase some- 
and a few ordinary carpenter's tools ; these becoming detached, one will slip upwards, what more complicated and less easy to 
are for treating the papier-mach4 substance the other downwards from the upper half of model, it will be observed that both foot and 
much in the same manner as wood. A the paper vase. handles are made of paper. The handles 

tenon saw .will in especial be necessaiy to The vase is now in two pieces, B and E, are cut from a piece of flat panel and glued 
saw the paper from the models; and rasps, Fig. 3. These have to he glued together, on. The core or model for this vase requires 
it should be remembered, are more effective The result is a thin, hollow, paper vase, a separate piece of wood for the foot as well 
on this substance than files; whilst for The glued joint having dried, the vase has as for the lip. 

planing it a toothed plane like that used for to be covered with some four or five more Of a more ornate character is the vase 
veneers is to be preferred. ^ I coats of paper in the same manner as before, shown in Fig, 6. This is a form sometimes 

Modelling.~Mou^ing 1 It has then to be again dried, air bubbles to be found in old work, and was called the 
example of moulding on the model, let looked for and treated as before, and in- ** Lilyvase. Its shape would seem to have 
take the plain vase (a well-known form in equalities again filed down ; these processes been suggested by some favourite work in 
the trade), Fig. L For this the model must being repeated till the vase has reached the china. This vase is scarcely offered as an 
be in two pieces, as shown in Fig* 2, the required thickness, which may, perhaps, be easy example for the beginner, but rather to 
top, X, being turned separately, and only a quarter of an inch. show how the pasting process may be ap- 

attached to B by the screw at c. American It should be borne in mind that it is plied to designs of considerable intricacy, 
birch has been the wood usually employed better to build up the vase, or any other The rustic base and the stems which serve 
for such models, and before being usea it article, by several pastings of a few sheets as handles are not like the vase itself, parted, 
must be thoroughly dried and repeatedly at a time than to get the thickness by but are of pulp, built up a little at a time 

oiledwithlinseeJ oil till the surface ceases to fewer and heavier pastings. The latter may and stoved alter each addition, the rasp 
be porous. The materials being provided, the appear to save time, but it would result in being afterwards used to finish them, 
operations of moulding are as follows :— | uncertain and inferior work. The exact be continued,) 
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a maker or large dealer he may generally 
be able to obtain them through a builder, 
and many large cabinet-making firms will 
also be able to assist him. Still, as this may 
not be specific enough, it may be stated that 
in London machine mouldings may be 

obtained from Henry SmytL 33, Wharf 
Road, City Road, N., who, as British agent 
for Ekman’s Mechanical Joinery Company, 
of Stockholm, holds a large stock of them. 

The prices quoted are per 100 feet in lengths 
of about 12 feet. Eor mouldings of a finer 

character than those generally in request by 
builders, Mr, Samuel Elliott, Albert Mills, 

Newbury, Berks, may be recommended. In 
the overmantel the moulding is one of a very 
ordinary character, as will be seen by Fig. 9, 

When the shelf has been affixed to the two where it is represented in section, full size, 
pieces, either the top or frieze maybe fastened. Of course, it by no means follows that others 

Perhaps, as it will to some extent serve as a must adopt the same pattern, but the 
guide, the latter may as well be temporarily illustration gives a good idea of the size of 
nailed into the recess made for it, Imme- what is suitable, and those who have the 
diately behind it, and with the lower surface catalogues of either of the firms whose 
of the top flush with its lower edge, the names have been given will have no difficulty 
frieze, the top piece or covering of the centre in finding something appropriate. For 
part must be nailed to the ends like the example, among Smyth’s architrave and 
shelf. As it stands, if the frieze be taken panel mouldings there are over fifty designs, 
away it is, in fact, another shelf precisely any one of which might be selected. I ought 
like the lower one, only set back f in. At to say, to prevent disappointment in case of 
this stage the job will consequently be as some choicer wood being used than that 
shown in Fig. 7. from packing cases or pine, that builders’ 

Do not fix the frieze or top rail down yet mouldings are stocked almost exclusively 
permanently: better let it be removed alto- the latter wood only. 

gether for tlie present, and continue the Wliatever maybe the pattern of the mould- 

work by nailing up the two 11-in. boards, ing, the only difficulty that it is possible 
These are to be 8 in. from the bottom of there can be in adjusting it will bo at the 
the ends, and, it will be remembered, foinai mitres or corners. If these are not accurately 
the bottoms of the cupboards. The tops of cut the members of the parts will not fit to 
the cupboards must also he fastened down, I each other, and no amount of “doctoring” 
but, instead of them being within the ends, | can make them look right. Therefore, let 
let them rest and be nailed on them. The every pains be taken to ensure a good mitre, 
job should now be as represented in Fig. 8, It is not difficult with proper api>liances, 
which is given to prevent any possibility of \ the simplest of which is 
mistake as to the arrangement. One end, 

of course, only is shown. The frieze piece 

may next be finally placed and fastened of, say, 1-in. stuff, and of any convenient 
down. See that it is quite long enough to fill length—12 or 18 in. w'ill be enough 
up the whole of the space intended for it fastened together as shown in Fig. 10. The 
without leaving any unsightly gaps at the sides must be pai allel with each other and 
ends. Put one or two nails, or, in this in- ; at right angles with the bottom. Saw cuts 
stance preferably, screws through it into the at an angle of 45 degrees (half a right angle) 
inner ends of tne cupboards, that is, those across the thickness of the sides must be cut 
pieces in which the recesses were made; also perpendicularly through them from the top 
a few, say, three or four, to hold it to the top to the bottom, the position of the cuts being 
of the centre part. Keep these latter as such that the saw will work through both 
near the edge of the frieze as convenient, so sides, as in the plan, Fig. 11. The cuts form the 
that their heads may be covered by a strip of a guide for the saw, which it is evident will will 

wood which will afterwards be placed there, cut through any moulding held in the box, glue. Why J Simply because this is always 
and take particular care that all the screws as shown in section,' Fig. 12, at an angle of j reliable, which 
are well sunk so that their heads do not 45 degrees, and form a true mitre. By 
project. A couple of screws should also be having cuts_ straight across, it will also be 
driven through the tops of the end cup- seen tiiat this simple mitre box may be used 
boards into the frieze, when, if everything as a guide in making rectangular cuts, as at 

has been properly done, the whole structure the back ends of the mouldings. The manner ing, the other two the same as the cup 
should be perfectly rigid and firm. As the of using this little appliance must, however, boards. Perhaps before cutting them it 
work proceeds, test it continually with the be so evident that it would he superfluous will be as well to prepare the four small 
square. Do not be afraid of using this too to make further remarks about it. A fine pieces of wood which are attached to the 
frequently, and if it shows anything wrong saw should be used in cutting the mitres, upper parts of the upright pieces or ends of 
do not pass the defects over without, at least, which I imagine there can be no doubt the cupboards. These pieces, as will _ be 
an attempt to correct them. ^ about; but in case any one should not under- seen in Figs. 2 and 3, rise above and project 

Now let us turn our attention to the s^nd, Fig. 13, showing a mitred joint, is a little in front of the moulding, the shape 
moulding, which is such an important given for his special benefit. of which they, to a certain extent, follow, 

feature in the overmantel, and on which, In cutting off pieces of mouldiugs for the The wood of which they are formed should 
with the shmied pieces at top of the centre ends, it will be as well for beginners to have be exactly the same thicxneas as that of the 

a under the cupboards, almost them fully long. The surplus can easily be ends to which they are to be attached, 
the whole decorative effect may be said to sawn off from the back afterwards. _ If pre- Fig. 16 shows in full size the shape of these 
depend. I do not advocate any beginner ferred in this overmantel, mitred joints may pieces with the relative positions of the 
making his own mouldings, m they are not be dispensed^ with altogether, and probably moulding, etc. The work, of course, is done 
easy, and to form tlie various members among experienced workers there would be with the fret or bow saw, as already de ■ 

proi>erly not only implies skill but a stock conaiderable diversity of opinion whether it scribed. These pieces are merely glued 
of planes luch as a novice is hardly likely to would not be preferable to shape the end to on to uprights, though I have used a couple 
^lusseM. Suitable machine-made mouldings the moulding. After due consideration I of fine br^s as well, driven in through the 
are to be procured in any large town, and am, however, bound to say that I do not thin flat part. 

where the amateur cannot get the address of { fancy any but those skilled in such work | When the mooldinga and these facing 


would make so neat a job this way as by 
mitreing, nor would it have so workmanlike 
an appearance. Were we discussing this 
latter point, however, there is much that 
might be said on both sides, and it may 

fairly be left to professional technical 
journals to treat of. The moulding along 
the front may be cut of about the proper 
length, for as a break will have to be made at 
each of the four ends, any little irregularity 
can always be provided for when fixing up. 

Before gluing any of the mouldings to the 
work it Will be as well to make the mitred 
joint. To do so, cut the mitred end of the 
front piece, as shown in Fig. 14, where it 
will be seen that its length—if one may call 
it so—is just the same as the thickness of 

the end moulding. On fastening the two 
together it will be found that by thi 

the “ return 
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13 means 

of the moulding round the 

front end is effected. The result is, in fact, 
just what would have been got had the end 
of the moulding been cut as it was suggested 
above it might he, with the advantage, how¬ 
ever, that there is no end-grain visible nor 

any unsightliness from the possibility or 
probability of the members not being evenly 
cut Of course, both end mouldings must 
be treated in the same manner, the mitres 
being glued. 

When the mouldings are ready for fixing 
in j they may be glued on to the ends of the over¬ 
mantel, the upper surfaces of the mouldings 
being a little higher than the tops of the 
cupboards in case it should he thought after¬ 
wards that any blocking is necessary. This 
will be explained later on. A few brads 
may be used as auxiliary to the glue, but 
they should not be necessary, except, in¬ 
deed, in hot, damp climates, where glue 
I alone is not to be depended on. Without. 

here full 


however, giving 

the proper preparation and application of 
glue, both of which, especially the former, 
are of great importance, I may givo the 
following hints :—See that the glue is hot; 
that both surfaces of the pieces to be 
attached are at least warm before gluing 
them ; do not put the glue on too thickly ; 
do not ‘‘dab” the moulding down, but slide it 
gently about to drive out air bubbles and 
superfluous gluej squeeze as much as 
sible of this out, and use cramps to 
the parts together tightly 
set. Finally, those lidio d 

preparation of ordinary glue thoroughly 
find it better to use Le Page’s carnage 


instructions about 


I 

! 


s that about 
to be described, and one ivhich is as useful 

as any. It consists merely of three pieces 




pos- 
hold 
till the glue has 
o not understand 




i 


even the best ordinary glue 

never is unless properly prepared. 

The remainder of the moulding for the 

front must be cut into three lengths, one of 
them exactly the length of the centre open- 


o 


an 
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parts are fixed as described above, the den- i already been hinted, this may be managed fastened np with glue alone, but perhaps 
tils under the former may be prepared and. by halving the pieces together. What this it will be just as well to assist its adhesion 
fastened as well as the small square strip means will, I think, be understood without by a couple of screws at each joint. As 
just along the bottom edge of the frieze, more words by Fig. 16, where the top rail is already suggested, brass screws driven from 
The exact size of the dentils is not of much shown with half the thickness from the the front could hardly be regarded as ob.jec- 
importance, but the same cannot be said of front, and the style with half the thickness tionable, unless on the ground that they 
their uniformity, not only in size but in from the back, cut away. On fitting these are not usually seen in furniture ; but there 
every other respect, such as thickness and two together, it is evident that the front is no necessity for them being visible, 
spacing. The easiest way to prepare them surfaces of both will be level. except when the door is open, if they are 

is to get out slips of the required width and Before showing how to manage this opera- driven in from the back. Care will, of 

thickness. Place several of these pieces on tion of halving in a systematic manner, course, in this case be taken not to bore the 
top of each other, fastening them liere and let us see about the wood of which the door lioles right through, nor to use screws as 
there with a small brad or screw nail so as frames are to be mada From the directions long as the thickness of the wood, 
to form a solid block. Mark off on the top already given, it goes without saying that When the frames are ready the panels 
piece the required width (or length) of each the thickness is about f in., though if they may be got out. _ They are only thin stuff, 
dentil, this being best done with a pair of are more it is of no consequence. The } in. thickness being quite sufficient. In the 
compasses, and saw through the block at width of the framing should be about IJ illustration, Fig. 1, they are shown quite 
each mark. The box, as for mitres, but in. Four pieces will be required for each plain, but the intention is to cover them 
with cut straight across, may be used as a door—viz., two styles the exact _ length with lincrusta walton. As this may not 
guide for the saw, but it need hardly be of the height, and two rails the width of be known, I may say that it is an embossed 
suggested that the fret machine affords a the cupboard. These must be halved to fit fabric somewhat resembling thin linoleum. 

Sy means of doing the sawing, especially each other, and, simple though the opera- It is principally used as awall covering, but 

from the comparatively fine teeth of the tion may be, it goes without saying that by for decoration of a cheap kind it is ad- 
fret saws the cuts will be so clean as to method the work may be facilitated. In mirable. The effect of a panel covered with 
need little, if any, papering to smooth them the present instance we will suppose that it is very much like carving, and as the 
down, I have useu that excellent machine, the different parts are to be literally designs in which it is prepared are excellent 
the Britannia Company’s No. 8, to make a halved, and the necessary rabbet in the it is superior in appearance to badly carved 
number of dentils, and, by forming a Virid frame for the panel to lie in to be cut after- work. 1 shall, however, have more to say 
of guide to work along and on the top of wards. Not, perhaps, the most workman- about lincrusta later on^ but in the meaii- 
its straight-sided table, the sawing is bound like way of proceeding, but the easiest for time I throw out the hint that it may be 
to be even. If some contrivance of this beginners. Skilled workers will know how got through almost any high-class decorator, 
kind is not used, it will be desirable to mark to go about it otherwise; and perhaps, by- _ The panels, whether plain or covered with 

the top piece of the dentil stuff with ' aud-by, other methods may be described lincrusta, should fit closely, and be fastened 
a square. 1 in this series of papers, leading the novice in with a few brads driven into the frame to 

Those workmen who desire to reduce the from easy construction onwards. For the prevent them falling out. Certainly a neater 
preparation of the dentils to the smallest present, having got the four pieces for the way would be to fix them in with small 
amount of trouble may be informed that frame of tbe door ready, proceed os fol- slips of beading, but this entails more labour, 
printers’ reglets come in very handy. They lows :—Mark the width of the styles off and so may not be Judged necessary for 
are pieces of wood about 4 in. wide of from the end across the front of the rails, such a piece of furniture. Still, for_ those 
various thicknesses, each of which is known Do the same on the back of the rails, taking who prefer this mode of fastening, Fig. 19, 
by a special name, and is always true to the width of the styles as a guide. Set the shelving rail, bead, and panel in section, is 
gauge. The labour of cutting wood to the gauge to about half the thickness of the given. The beading may be glued to the 
required size is thus done away with wood, and from the points mark off on top, frame, but it will be better either to brad or 
altogether by those who prefer buying a bottom and ends. There are now guide screw it iu case it should be necessary to 
few reglets ; all that is then necessary being lines for the saw to remove the pieces, and remove the panel at any subsequent time 
the cutting up into dentils. As some guide it will be well to saw within the lines, so for carving or_ other decoration. On no 
for the size of these it may be said that that the space made by the saw is included account, especially if the panel is not 

“ pica ” reglet is about the right thickness in the waste to be removed. If not the covered with lincrusta or something similar, 

for such a piece of work as the present, and spaces will be too large, and a good fit will glue it into the rabbet. If it is glued and 

that 4 in. is sufficient for the width of the not be obtained. the wood is not perfectly dry it will very 

dentils, etc. As all may not care about The rabbet or recess round frame has still likely split in shrinking. If unglued it will 
using reglet stuff, it may be said that 4 to to be cut, and to prevent any misunderstand- be able to “ play ” and contract without 

in. will do very well for the thickness ingbytheuseof this technical expression a spli tting. 
of the stuff used for them. ^ part of the rabbeted frame is shown in When the door has been made it may 

Before gluing any of the dentils on to the I section by Fig. 17. The recess is the rabbet, be hinged, but as particulars of the whole 
frieze, mark this out for them in order to or as it is sometimes written, and perhaps of t h is part of the work will be fully treated 
avoid irregularity in spacing. A dentil, not with greater regard to correctness, “ rebate." in a separate paper it will be unnecessary to 
a space, miould abut against each end, as The proper tool to do this with is the rabbet describe the operation in detail here. The size 

shown m Fig. 2. In fixing them it will be plane, but a gauge, preferably a cutting of the hinge is unimportant, but from 1^ in. 

just as well to use a needle point to each in gauge on account of the deeper cut it makes, to 2 in. will be suitable, tbe “ butt” variety 
addition to glue, which should be laid on p and an ordinary chisel may be made to being the proper kind. The door iu mine has 
thinly as possible, for if any exude it will do very well. The gauge should be set no fastening, as it is so hung that it keeps 
be found a tedious and troublesome job to to mark about 4 in., and a line scribed shut when closed, but of course a lock may 
remove it. The small piece along the lower with it round the inner thickness of the be fitted if desired. “Cupboard” locks are 
^ge of the frieze may be glued and bradded. frame, working from the front. The reason the sort, one wdth “ bolt shooting to left,” 
Reglets, which, by the way, are sold at very why the marking for this and for the halving and the other “ to right; ” but as lock fi tting 
low prices in lengths of 3 feet, will do very should be done from the front is that, in the will come in in some other piece of furniture, 
well for this, though perhaps the proper- event of the thickness of rails and styles not description must be left for the present, 
tions shown on Fig, 15 present a more being identical, any inaccuracy will be at the To prevent the doors being forced too far in, 
sightly appearance. , back of the door, where it will not be so a small block should be glued inside the 

Now for the doors of the two cupboards, conspicuous. The other dimension for the cupboard. The block or stop will be more 
The construction of these will tax the rabbp is not a matter of much consequence, out of the way if fastened near the top, but 
novice s ^_ill somewhat, though there is provided it is sufficient to hold the panel in. if a lock is used perhaps the best place 
really n{rthing difficult about it. Naturally The marking being done, the piece can for it will be just behind the hole into which 
those who have acquired some facility in ^ily be cut away with a chisel, especially the bolt will shoot. 

joinery will know that the top and bottom I if a cutting gauge with the blade set to The shaped pieces placed at the ends of the 

rails are attached to the upright pieces of cut a good depth has been used. It will be overmantel and the small shelves have not 

^11 j .^'^0 technically I understood that therabbetis only cut round I been mentioned, but they require very little 

called, the styles, either with mortise ana I the opening, and not extended to the ends I description. Like all the rest of the curved 

tenon joint or by dowelling. The tyro, 1 of the frame pieces. The edges may be left outlines, they were cut with a Britannia 
however, nmy want something easier than s^ar© in front, but it will be neater to bevel Company’s ifo. 8 fret saw, and are of the 
either of these methods—or, ^if not easipr, off _the_ rails, els shown in section, Fig. 18. same thickness as the ends. The only 
one more ^apted to and likely to give This will be done by shaving off tbe sharp caution I would give is that the upright 
better results in. untrained handa As has [ edge with a plane. The frames may be pieces should be long enough to fit closely 
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fi’Om the same negative—a negative which 
should be a reproduction of the original. As 
the pictures are mostly small, it occurred to 
me that, by reproducing the negative several 
times on the same plate, not only might the 
plates be economically used, but several 
prints might be got on the same piece of 
paper— i.e^ instead of arranging the print¬ 
ing frame for each picture, ancl so losing 

much time, a number of prints might be got 
at one operation. I may say that for my pur¬ 
pose it 13 not necessary that the prints sn 

photography 

d toned equally. 

Ill fact, not to make any mystery about it, 

they are required for advertisin' 

What they show or adi'ertise 
matter, but having e^lained what they are 
wanted for, any business man will readily 
understand that economy of production, 
both 

essential. 

Well, seeing that the desirability of pro¬ 
ducing tliem quickly and clieaidy was so 
great, 1 made various inquiries. Whether 

these were wrongly directed I do not know, 
but it is certain I could get no satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of any process that would suit. ^ 

was recommended to try the various quick 
printing processes, hut none of them, either 

Giving to difficulty or expense, came up to 
iny requirements, and I could get no in¬ 
formation how to reproduce negatives easily 
and quickly. The thing seemed to be a very 
simple matter, and doubtless would have 
proved so in the hands of an expert photo- 

A siinjiler giapher. Even to me the work was very 
will be to get some small simple in theory, but in practice the failures 
as showm in Fig. 23, and were more than I care to contemplatL', 
Leaving this, therefore, it will perhaps [ glue it round the openings, leaving just though why .should it he so ? If a certain 
be more serviceable to describe how the such apace behind as ivill form the iieces- road is paved with good intentions, the road 
back of the overmantel may be fitted either sary rabbets. It must be mitred at the to success is marked with failures which 
with glass, wood, or other panels. Perhaps corners, and besides foniiiiig a rabbet will serve as finger-posts directing onwards, 
before doing so it will be as well 'to advise have a suitably decorative effect. No backs This was how I worked my theory out-^not 
that the overmantel instead of resting on will be required for the cupboards as the an original one, no doubt. If_ a positive 
the mantelshelf should rest on a board, wall closes these behind. I trust I have could be printed from a negative, could a 
which of course will cover the shelf. My now shown sufficiently and clearly how a negative not be printed from a positive ? 
own rca.son for u.sing a board was that useful piece of furniture may be simply Certainly. Could not such a reproduced 
the shelf is shaped in front-^serpentine, I made from such unpromising material as an negative be n.sed to print other positives 
believe, is .the correct description. Now, old packing case, and if it may seem that from? Again, certainly. Further, could 
however beautiful the curved line thus the instructions are lengthj', let me say that not several negatives be made on the same 
indicated may be to some, it certainly does as many of them are. applicable to the plate, just showing what was required, and 
not accord with such an overmantel as construction of the remaining articles of the leaving the superhuoua margin out? Yes; 
the present one. The wooden board, ^ same kind which arc projected, and will it seemed easy, hut I was a long time before 
it may really be called, covers the embodi- be described in following parts of Work, hitting on a satisfactory method, 
ment of the “line of beauty,” which, how- it will not benece;:sary to repeat them. It At last, after many trials, I did so; and 
ever, I am afraid Hogarth would scarcely will be taken for Tantud that those who the result is that, instead of printing each 
recognise as such. A moulding is planted wish to make any of the other things which photograph separately, when I want a num- 
on the front and ends of the wood, so that will be described have read the present ber of any I reproduce a number of small 
the original shelf is not seen. (See Fi^. 21.) directions. This will prevent a lot of negatives on 
The moulding at the front corners is mitred, recapitulation, and allow succeeding articles just in front 

and is attached to the shelf with glue, to be briefly treatcl, only details of any plate,” containing fifteen facsimile negatives. 
Instead of a moulding I may suggest a operation not neces-iary in the overmantel not,_ perh-aps, all qi^iite so brilliant as the 
fringe or mantel-frontal for those vriio like being subsequently descr lied. Possibly by original from which they are reproduced, 
dust accumulators, though many of these the time we have done the novice now may but sufficiently good. The consequence is 
frontals are so beautiful that one ought find that he has gained a very fair idea that it is only necessary to put one piece of 

hardly to object to their use. _ Much, how- of general construction as applied to wood the sensitised paper in the frame and fifteen 
ever, must depend on the kind of room work. photographs are printed on it. These fifteen * 

the overmantel is for. In a work-room ■ are afterwards easily separated with a pair 

excess of drapery is objectionable, in a of scissors. 

drawing-room tolerable, for it is elerant— PHOTOOKAPHIC NEOATIYES: Without going into the details of the 

no, that’s not the fashionable word now- 711 .,v 7?^ n various methods I have tried and discarded 

adays; call it rather artistic or Esthetic. EeproduA^iam, and MultipUation. unsuitable from one cause or another, 

\yay, the reason I advocate a wooden by l* ivor boole. I may describe the process I adopt now, as 

is that it gives a finish to the over- * —— it may not only be usefnl to others who are 

mantel, and on some future occasion I hope In connection with my business^ which, I experimenting in the same direction, but 
to prepare a woodmantel to complete the may say, is not photographic, I find it con- may give them hints which will enable them 
fireplace, and as soon as the design is ready venient to resort to photography occasionally, to improve on it. If they do, perhaps they 
I Mall be pleas^ to describe it in Wohk,_ As the prints are sometimes wanted in large will give us the benefit of their experience 
In ordinary circumstances no fixing will quantities, that is to say, a few hundreds in these pages, which no doubt will oe open 
he required for an overmantel such as the from the same negative, some speedier for any hints based on work actually tried, 
present. The shelf is laid on the mantel- method than that of printing one at a time i The notions may be crude, and the methods 

g iece, and above it the overmanteL If, naturally soon suggested itaSf as desirable, apparently self-evident, but some of us want 
owever, it is necessary to fasten it to the | In other words, I wanted to print several a good deal of assistance even in such, and 


up to the niece at the lower edge of the wall it may easily be managed with one 

frieze, and tliat they should be neatly tapered or two glass-plates. These are made of 

off to its thickness. The shelves are shaped brass, shaped as ^hown in Fig. 22, and owe 
as in Fig, 20. By screwing the shelves to the jperhaps rather misleading name by 
the shaped uprights or side brackets, as which they are generally known to thje fact 
they would probably be called by most that they are much used for fixing chimney 
cabinet makers, and then to the ends, it glasses to walls. They are obtainable at 
will only be necessary to drive a brad or most furnishing ironmongers. To use them, 
two in through the upper part of the brackets screw the broad part of the plate to the 

to make the whole secure without any back edge of some part of the article so 
unnecessary display of nails. Of course, that the smaller end is uncovered. The 
screws may be driven through the ends plate then lies flat against the wall, into 
at the back of the cupboard into the brackets which a nail is driven through the remain- 
to any extent. The shaped pieces under ing hole in the plate. It is just as 
the cupboards and at the top of the centre to keep the plate or plates as near the 
opening speak for themselves so far as top of any overmantel they are used to 
outline is concerned. They may be of wood hold to the wall. In the present one the 
J to 4 iu. thick, but no object is gained by most suitable place seems to be at the back 
having them too stout. They are fastened of the tops of the cupboards, one to each 
by small blocks of wood glued to them and if two are used, or if only one then at the 
to the parts above them, as well as glued back of the top centre board. The plates 
up themselves. A couple of brads are also will^ of course, be fixed so that they are 
driven through each where the wood is upright, projecting above the tops, as the 
narrowest. ^ ^ nails into the wall can be more easily placed 

This operation completes the construction than if the plates hung downwards, 
of the overmantel as it stands, the finishing many others, however, this is a detail which 
having been given by painting with an can only be generalised on, and enough 
enamel paint of a dark chocolate colour, has been said to enable any one to do what 
That, however, is merely a matter of detail, is necessary. 

as in the event of any one finishing the Lastly, let me say if glass is desired behind 
work with paint the surrounding colour the overmantel, or, to put it more widely, 
should be taken into consideration, and if the wall behind the overmantel is to 
it is almost unnecesHary to point out that be covered, some .sort of rebate must be 
both bright and light-coloured painted made for the glass or wood panel to fit into, 
furniture seems to hit the popular taste A frame, similar to that for the doors, may 
just now. A sufficient range of colours be made to fit into the spaces, and either 
in enamel pamts is to be had, so that the glass or wood let into them, 
overmantel may be finished in almost any way, however, 

moulding, such 




e first-rate specimens of 
well tliat they are all printed an 


or 


purposes, 
does not 


regards time and money, is 


as 


Lke 
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tint. 


one large plate. For example, 
of me as I write is a “ whole 
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Any 
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for the sake of us “duffers” I take the work being done by gaslight, which not only oleaginous substances. I will content 
liberty of hoping that any particulars likely allows me to utilise spare time in an even- myself with mentioning two or three, 
to be of use wilt not be withheld by our ing, but is more reliable than daylight. The Castor oil is—apart from its_ smell, and, I 
more skilful brethren. This will partly time for the exposure^ having been once may add, its taste—a favourite. It pene- 
explain my presumption in explaining what, ascertained with the artificial light, no guess trates the paper well, and is colourless, the 
for want of a better title, is called the repro- work or calculation is required, as it would one quality reducing the granulation which 
duction of nemtives; and now I may remark be with the variable shades of day- is often noticeable in prints from paper 
that though I have said several of these are light. I always expose for these negatives ne^tives, and the other not hindering 
wanted on the same plate for my purposes, with one particular light, so that making rapid printing. Vaseline is also good, but 
the same principle maybe applied to the re- very slight allowance, according to the depth its slightly yellow colour is not always con- 
production of a single negative. or thinness of the positive, the precise venient. Butter has been employed when 

This reproduction, it will be understood, time for the exposure cau be told to a nothing else has been handy, and I am not 

may be useful occasionally when the original nicety. sure that it does not do as well as any of the 

negative has been destroyed before a suffi- As some guide for others, I may say that I others. 

cient number of prints have been taken; and, print under a common “ p end nl igbt," with Whatever maybe tlie oil or grease used 
as a matter of fact, I believe some such a white shade over it. The frame during the paper must be well saturated with it, and 

method is followed when it is not convenient exposure lies on the table underneath, at a sufficient time given to allow it to soak in. 

to reproduce by a camera. I suggest this, distance of, say, twelve inches from the By degrees, some of the oil evaporates, and 
as one evening lately, when I was preparing flame. Time of exposure under these con- the negative, instead of being clear all over, 
a quantity of negatives on the same plate, a ditions is about thirty seconds, with a varia- becomes patchy, some parts or spots being 
friend who was with me happened to men- tion of five seconds, more or less, according more opaque than others. The remedy, cf 

tion that he had destroyed a plate after to the density of the (positive) negative, for course, is to re-oil. I give a libera,! quantity 

Irnving only got one print from it, although Eastman’s negative paper and ordinary of oil, and rub off superfluity with a soft 
.several were desired. My work gave him Ilford’s. With the gas out, and by the aid rag, being specially careful that none re- 
the necessary knowledge how with his own of the ruby lamp, the plate or paper is mains on the film side of the negative,, as, of 
print he could reproduce any number. From arranged in the frame, which is then placed course, this is next the silvered paper, which, 
iny original negative, or rather from the back upwards on the table till the gas is if not spoiled, would not, at any rate, be im¬ 
part of which I want to print a number of lighted, when the exposure is made as proved oy grease. 

copies quickly, I take a sufficient number of al ready described. The plate is developed When the newly produced negatives re¬ 
prints on the ordinary silver paper. afterwards in the ordinary way. It will quire to be stuck to the glass, which, as I 

For instance, not to specify the things then be seen that on the one plate the nave said, is only necessary when several of 
shown on my photographs, let us suppose original negative has been reproduced, and them are used in one frame, I do not stick 
that it is desired to reproduce one bead only by putting it in a frame with a sufficiently them down all over, but just sufficiently to 
from a plate containing a group of several large piece of printing paper, the saving of keep them in position. Glue or paste, of 
people. A piece of the sensitised paper is time and trouble in producing prints must be course, does not adhere properly to the 
placed behind this head, and exposed in the manifest. 

regular way. The depth to which the print- ’ As a rule, I use whole plates for repro 
ing is done must depend on circumstances, duction, but of course there is no limit to side, and some strong^ adhesive material 
but, as a rule, better results aregotfromprints size. I do not separate each print at once, may be used, but I find it very much simpler 
not quite so dark as those which are printed but tone and fix first, washing, etc., as usual, to use pieces of postage-stamp margins, part 
for toning. I aim at getting prints of much The backs of the sheets are then gummed being stuck' to the glass and part to the 
the same depth as if they were toned ; that over and left to dry, after which they are negative. It sticks well to the gelatine 
is to say, they are not printed darker than a stored away, and the separate photographs film, and if necessary can be easily removed 
litiished photograph would be, no allowance cut off with a pair of scissors as may be re- by damping. As, however, one or two 
having to be made for lightening by toning quired. There is then no more trouble in small pieces only are required, the negative 
and fixing. These prints certainly may be affixing them to their mounts than if they can simply be torn away from the glass, and 
toned and fixed in the usual manner, but were so many postage stamps. Of course, fastened down with fresh stamp paper a 
these operations only needlessly complicate gum could not be safely employed if the good many times without any necessity for 
the work, for no one will need to be told photos were intended to be durable, but for damping, 
that it is much more difficult to get a batch the purpose they are intended for it answers I should not omit to mention that instead 
of photographs finished exactly to the same very well. The use of paper negatives has of silver prints for the preparation of the 
depth and snade than merely to print them been alluded to. I use Eastman’s, but no reproduced negative, prints on the Eastman 
equally. _ doubt any other kind would, do, and I much film may be taken, and the multiplied nega- 

Of course, when the prints thus produced prefer them to glass for this kind of work, tives taken from them. The other opera- 

are taken out of the frame they are kept in For example, when an unusually large tions are identical, and though this rough- 
tiie dark till they are wanted, and light being number of photographs is wanted in a hurry, and-ready way of practising photography 
kept from them, they retain their colour several sheets of the paper negatives can be may not commend itself to the “artist” 
\vell enough to serve their purpose for some stuck on one piece of glass, if necessary as photographer, it will no doubt be of some 
time. When a sufficient number of them large as a full sheet of the silvered paper, use to those who, without requiring perfect 
ure ready, their edges are cut and trimmed, The paper may seem to militate against reproductions, wish to have them quickly 
each piece of paper being cut accurately so speed in printing, and no doubt it is a trifle and in quantity without much expense, 
that they may fit well together. They are slower than glass negatives, unless these he 
then stuck to a piece of glass, usually a rather dense. A well-prepared paper nega- 

snoiled neirative. with the film washed off. tive, free from stain, however, prints with a 

.pidity when its opacity is reduced by _ 

printing of the nega- I oiling, which may seem remarkable to those | TFiiA Hints for WaU Panelling on the 
d not be stuck down who have not tried them. 


greasy negative. This generally can be 
arranged with a margin round it or on one 
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I his glass serves merely as backing to hold 
them flat during the 

tive. The prints nee 

iill over, as a small touch of some adhesive I Perhaps something ought to he said about 
material—strong gum, or, what I generally this oiling and sticking to the glass, though 
use, glue—on each being sufficient. As the this latter is only necessary in the case of 
jirinted side must .be uppermost, the plain very large negatives, say when more than 
bide of the paper is stuck to the glass ; and one sheet of the negative paper is used in 
as the glne, or whatever ia^ used, has the the same frame. One negative sheet may be 
effect of increasing the density of the posi- simply»placed on the glass, to which it need 
tion, or, as it may now be caUed, the nega- not be stuck in any way. For the oiling, 
tive, pro tern., at that particular place, it almost anything greasy be used. There 
should be applied just behind the darkest is a stuff, a preparation I believe of vase- 
part of the print. If this be done it will line, called ‘Hranslucine," which is recom- 
scarcely leave a trace on the subsequent mended as specially applicable, but 

negative. I ’ ‘ ’ 

When 


ra 


Same Plan. 


BY HIBAM PBICE. 


I.—CxiLIxa WITH LOHOITUDIITAL ASBAVGEIOSNT 

or Mould iNos. 


In common, I presume, with many to whom 
this periodical promises to be a boon, I am 
accustomed to do many things which people 
generally consider it necessary to pay other 

men to do, Wishing to have a house of my 

own, and one after my own mind, I have 
constructed a dwelliim without employing 
either architect or builder. With a brick¬ 
layer and a carpenter acti ug under my own 

directions and aupervisiofi, I have raised^ a 

structure which thus far answers satis¬ 
factorily all the requirements of a home^ 


never 

having tried it, I cannot speak positively of 

its merit. Melted paraffin is not a bad sub- 
^ance, but I always use something more easy. 

that I have used 
erably long list of 


the prints are all fixed to the glass, 
this is placed in an ordinary printing frame, 


Mid the reproduced negative is taken from To touch on everything 
iA 1 proceed as follows, all this part of the would be to give a tm 
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reference to Fig. 1 , in which is drawn a may have liberty freely to expand or con- 
section of the floor and ceiling. The ar- tract with the alternations of damp and 
rangeraent there shown has enabletl me to dryness, heat and cold. The most ordinary 
avoid betraying any chinks, and to keep my cause for the splitting of boards is thus 
wood from much danger of splitting. avoided. 

The spaces from joist to joist which had By this strip of moulding I hid the open- 
to be covered were 15 in, wide. For each I ing between the two boards, and I rendered 
space I provided two ? in. widths of planed the strip more ornamental, whilst at the same 
iin. board; and laying them close to the time I covered the screws which secured it by 
joists, I secured them to the flooring above the piece of half-round beading (e, Fig. 1 ) 
y screws driven lin. from the joists and a which I fixed along its centre with needle 
foot apart. These screws are shown in points. The same beading is also shown 

Figs. 1 and 2, and are marked a. A space I under the same letter of reference in Fig. 2. 

To cover the screws 
■which fastened the 

veneering boards, and 
further to add to the 

enrichment of the 
cei li n 

strip of hollow mould¬ 
ing along the angle 
formed by the joist 
and the 


and one, moreover, which embodies most of 

my own theories and views with regard to 
■’domestic architecture. Its fittings are mainly 
the work of my own hands. In a house so 
built, I make no question but that there 
must be many features which would have 
an interest for the readers of WoBK. That 
feature, however, which just now I desire 
to bring under their notice is the pecu¬ 
liarity tliat throughout my dwelling ^ no 
plaster whatever has been used. I object 
to plaster. It is in my opinion at the same 
time a costly and an unsatisfactory thing, 
as well as being a ma¬ 
terial in which an un - 

{ )rofe 3 sional workman 
ike myself does not 
care to dabbla 




Now with walls 




there are abundant 

ways of dealing to the 
exclusion of plaster— 
yon may batten and 
paper them, you may 

E anel them, you may 
ang them with tapes¬ 
try,or with pressed and 

moulded bricks 
carefully aud neatly; 

you may, for certain 
purposes and situa¬ 
tions, make the inside 
surface of your wall 

sufficiently pleasing to 
the eye to he left un¬ 
covered. There are 
such uncovered walls, 
relieved by orna- 


veneerin 

board (/, Figs. 1 an 
2 ), fajstening it to 
the joist with needle 
poi nts. Lastly, I gave 
a finish to the under 
surface of my joist.s 

running 

round moulding, simi 


Wood Cemng wltfi Floor above, In Section. 


a 


lar to that before 


their 


‘*1 


middles ( 9 , 

and 2 X o-nd fixing it 

H 


in 


same way. 


N.B. Needle points 
are, for such purposes 
as this, far preferable 
to brads, as they can 
be broken oft' level 


ings, in my house. But, 

in the case of ceilings, 
one ha-s fewer re¬ 
sources at one’s com¬ 
mand, and how I dealt 
with mine may 

worth describing. 

As I proposed to 
make an ornamental 
feature of my joists, 
I had them planed 
and stop - chamfered 
before being placed 
in position, and upon 
the.se the flooring 

boards were after¬ 
wards laid in the 
usual manner. My 
flooring boards were, 
as is customary, 
planed on the 
surface only 
rough below; conse¬ 
quently, when nailed 
down by the carpen¬ 
ter, they presented 


with the surface of 


the moulding, and are 

jiractically invisible. 
Of course it is only for 
very light work that 
they are available. 

For my own ceiling, 
I used only yellow 

pine and red deal, and 

these 

stained and varnished. 

But I gained a certain 
amount of relief by 
staining some of my 
mouldings of a deeper 

shade than the general 
tone. 


merely 


I would, how 


ever, suggest that 

e are two ways in 

which a ceiling thus 
con.structed might be 
made to give scope for 

considerable decora¬ 
tive ta.ste : either by 

using w'oods of dif¬ 
ferent and ornamental 
kinds in the veneer¬ 
ing boards, nimild- 

etc., or by the application of paint and 


e upper 
and left 




anything but a pleas¬ 


ing sight to the spec¬ 
tator when seen from 3 .— Wood Celling wltli Floor atiove, in Flan, 

beneath. To do away 

with this unsightliness, and render my ceil- of about an inch (indicated by 6 , Fig. 2 ) 
mg decorative, I proposed to veneer^_ if I was left between my two boards, and this guenng. 

may so use the^ terra, between ray joists I covered by the strip of moulding marked To a man handy with carpenter’s tools, 
with a second thickness of boarding which c in the last-named figure, and also indicated but not with the brush, the first methoa 
should he planed and finished. ^ same letter where seen in section in would no doubt cbielly recommend itself; 

In thus using thin board I knew that I Fig. 1 . This strip was Sin. wide and an and by a judicious selection of woods, in 
should have adimculty to contend with in the in^ thick, and was fastened by screws to which colour and shade were well contrasted, 
tendency comnion to all new timber used in the flooring above. These screws, as shown a good eflect might be produced. But the 
a house, and which in thin board especially in rf, Fig. 1 , wero driven through its centre, woods would be costly, and mouldings in 
shows itself that, namely, of shrinking and not, be it remembered, through its such woods are not kept in stock by those 
whilst drying, arm thereby musing the for- edges where they overlap the veneering who sell such things, and would have to ho 
mat ion or ugw chinks; or, if so fixed as to boards. The object of this will be apparent specially struck, which would cause addi- 

prevented frorn shrinking freely, of —it is desired to mippoTt the edges of those tional expense, 
cracking and splitting. How I overcame boards without absolutely^^fcrtna them, that. To any one more at home with the paint 
this dimculty may be seen at a glance by thus being attached on one side only, they brush, the second plan may seem the better 


in 


I 


be 
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it would cost less and be more effective, on this point from experience, I should say It is said that the discovery of this pro- 
For such a purpose a good deal of bright and that a paper felt would be best for the pre- perty in. alum is due to a certain observant 

positive colour might be employed. On a sent work. , individual who was roasting a pinch of it 

ceiling brilliant colouring can be used more Or, in case the worker prefers to cut off in an iron spoon as a remedy for a gum- 
freely than on a wall. On the latter any- sound in a more thorough and substantial boil from, which he was suffering. Fortu- 
thing very pronounced looks crude' and manner, he might adopt some such plau as nately, his pains were not so acute as to pre¬ 
vulgar, because the eye is constantly resting that shown in Fig. 3 : a space (A, A, A) might vent his remarking and speculating on the 
upon and criticising it. But at a ceiling we be arranged between the two layers, to be curious anomaly that this seemingly dry 
rarely look directly; at most times we have filled with some non-conducting substance, substance should, when heated, become 
but an indistinct sense of its existence ; and such as pugging or_ sawdust. Pugging—a moist,_ and exhibit all the characteristics of 
to derive pleasure from any ornament upon rough mortar, that is—when thus used in a moist substance. He reflected that if 
it, our perceptions demand that that orna- Scotlandkemphatically termed “deafening,” heat, which renders most things dry and 

ment should be pretty boldly made out. and admirably answers the purpose of in- inflammable, caused this to grow wet and 

I am not, however, to damp everything 

prepared to offer a _ around it, it must 

scheme of colour for needs be valuable as 

such a ceiling, and t t I A resister. After 

am now fjhrowing out ___L ..L ___ L _ experiments proved 

suggestions merely. _ _ifj LJj_I [ > _ _ . his conclusions to be 

My own wooden ^ A' * correct: and alum has 

ceilings were merely ^ j ^ . been used not only for 

stained and varnished. V “ J ^ admixture with saw- 

In one respect I dust in the packing 

must admit that my Hg. 3 .—Wood Celling. Section, stowing Space contrived under Floor for Packing. of fireproof safes, but 

work has not given me us a means of render- 

complete satisfaction: [—i-1-■-1—?-pr-j tf- -1—i- ing fireproof a variety 

my ceilings transmit I I I i I I inflammable _ma- 

sound too freely. I I I A ® i I I terials, more especially 

Now, this is a disagree- v I I I A /( K. I flimsy textile fa- 

able, though, perhaps, j I I A x\ |\. N. I brics sometimes used 

scarcely to be called >J I I \A A \ I ladies’ dresses. It 

a serious, defect; for, 1 I . A I I _ alum 

without being a con- X. I A ^ \ which has this pro- 

spirator or murderer, I I A A \ 'S. psrty; by burning or 

one may have matters N. I I A J\ \ roasting it all water 

to talk over in one’s I I A A\ I expdied. and it is 

house which it is I I A y\ I I rendered useless 

not expedient to have I \J \A A I I I as a safeguard against 

heard by every person I I X r. Y X \ \ Y. I'l I I X fire. 

who may happen to 

be on the floor below, 
or the floor above, as 

the case may be. We 
like to feel sure of our 
privacy. Nor does any . 
one feel at ease when 
he knows that every 
little sound he makes 
in moving about his 
bedroom—harmless as 
those sounds may be 
—is distinctly^ audi¬ 
ble to those in the 
room beneath. More¬ 
over, like thin parti¬ 
tions, floors which 
transmit every trifling 

noise are too much 
associated in our 
minds _ with cheap 
jerry-built houses to be 

ever altogether pleas¬ 
ing to us. I must 
own this defect to be 
a weak point. Yet I 
can now see bow easily 
. this inconvenience 

might have been 

avoided, and have a 

. suggestion or two to offer on the subject for tercepting sound ; it also goes far towards 

the benefit of any person who is inclined to rendering the floor fireproof. It, however, 

ceil his rooms after my method. Sound weights the joists heavily. Sawdust, which 
might to a great extent be deadened by the is light, will to a great extent answer the 
simple and easy precaution of putting felt purpose of a non-conductor of sound, and 
between the two layers of board; an in- might, by putting a little powdered alum 
odorous felt of' course to be used. Two or with it, be rendered fireproof. This would 
three thicknes.se.s of the paper felt used for be adopting the plan employed in the pack¬ 
laying under carpets would, I imagine, be ing of fireproof safes. Alum, it will be re- 
cleanly and effectual for the purpose. A membered, holds a large percentage of water 

felt in which the fibre is woollen is no doubt in suspension, which, at a high temperature, 
a more decidcil non-conductor of sound, as it gives off in the shape of steam. Hence 
well as of heat, than one in which the fibre alum holds towards fire very much the atti- 
U vegetable, but it has disadvantages in tude of a dog in the manger—it will neither’ 
other directions; and though I do not speak burn itself nor let anything near it burn. 


I 

I 


I 


This is a digression ; 
but any means of 
guarding against fire 
are so important to all 
interested in buildinp^ 
houses—and for that 
matter, to all interest¬ 
ed in living in houses 
when built which in¬ 
cludes a moderately 
large section of the 
public—^that any 
apology for it can 

scarcely be needed. 

Should the pugging 
or sawdust arrange¬ 
ment be adopted, the 
packin 
cour s e 

the flooring boards are 

laid, and the veneering 
boards and mouldings 
must be supported m 
some such manner as 
is shown in Fig. 4. 
Laths may be nailed 

gon ally at the p ro- 
perheight,fromjoistto 

joist, or, as there indi¬ 
cated, greater solidity 
may be attained by mortising them into the 
joists, and to these laths the veneering 
boards and mouldings are to be screwed. 

In Fig. 4, an alternative arrangement for 
support of veneering, the ceiling is supposed 
to be seen from above before the flooring 
boards are laid down. 

Thus far I have spoken of my simplest 

arrangement of wood^ work only: in the 

second part of my subject I shall deal with 
certain decorative arrangements which are 
somewhat more elaborate, with the applica¬ 
tion of the same kind of wood work to wall 
panelling, and some allied matters. 

(To be contimted.) 


o 
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^ I 


o 




- must of 
be done before 


cr 


dia 


Fig. 1.—wood CeUlng. 


Flan, Bbowlng Alternative Arrangement for Support of Veneering. 
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Larger sizes up to lOJ and 8^ in. varyin 
from Is, to 3s. 


the construction and application of the 
Bunsen battery. The papers theniselves 
have been written with the view of 
affording assistance alike to the young 
electrician who has not been at work long 

enough to gain the experience Avhich time These and all otlter requisites can be 

*71 observation alone can bring, and to the obtained of Messrs. Reeves, 113, Cheapside, 
The following table (from El^incal a^xnateur who may be attempting to make London. I have found him ever ready to 
Jleview) shows the constancy of the Bunsen work a battery perhaps for the first oblige, and his materials are the best of their 

battery. The experiments, which led to Should any readers need advice or respective kinds. I mention this as for 

the results herein tabulated, were performed assistance, I shall at all times be ready and' a while I did not know w^here tlie glasses 

with one pint size cell of the Bunsen battery, happy to give it them through the medium could be obtained, and possibly there are 

fir, rather, with two such cells, one of which a ^ others in the same condition of ignorance. 

w'as charged with nitric acid (specific gravity, -- Some care should be taken in the choice 

1'35) in the porous cell, and the other with photo. As a first experiment take 

ordinary bichromate of potash solution CBTSTOIEUM PAINTING- a head—good size, strongly marked features, 

in the porous cell. The outer cells of both eves well opened* There must be eood 

. ^th a solution of dilute snl- a bbckbeieooe. a,‘rn.idellin|-tlmt is to ®say, 

phuric acid (one part of acid to twelve parts there must be good shadows, as they can 

of water) in each cell. Each cell was short- L—lNTaonncTios—CoLonns—BatrsnEH— Glass— qjjJ„ supplied by the photo and unless 

circuited through u rrire couuectiug the Pk“S= •‘■cy urc fairly inteusa the picture will 

Zinc and carbon, the resistance of this eir- SHiFTiNo-HEMovAn op Specks-Thinkino appear Hat and without character Good 

Ine ceils were Photo. and suitable photos (^n be obtained of 

Messrs. Reeves, varying in price from 6d, to 2s. 

But we will suppose that we are about_ to 
use a carte de visite. In the first place give 
it a good licking—but perhaps you will not 
relish that; if not, take a little benzole and 
wipe it over—this will remove any trace of 
grease. Place it in boiling water long 
enough to allow it to come off the card. It 
must not be pulled off until the cement is 
softened, as if in any way the photo is 
torn it is spoiled. Whilst your picture is 
soaking, boil a little corn flour. See that 
there is not a trace of lumpiness in it. It 
must be thoroughly mixed before 
ing water is poured on it. If there be any 
suspicion of lumps, you had better strain 
it tlirough a piece of fine cloth* 

Press the picture between blotting-paper, 

In the meanwhile thoroughly clean your 
glass and rub the concave side with your 
paste, also rub some on the right side of the 
picture. Now lay it on the glass, seeing it 
sets square. Place a piece of strong smooth 
paper on the picture, and with the thumb 
squeeze the paste out from between the 
picture and the glass, beginning at the 
centre and working towards the edges. A 

wooden presser or squeezer is recommended 

by some, but I have never used them, and 
never found the need of them. For a while 
there will be a danger of the picture shift¬ 
ing ; if it gets out of square it must be 
screwed around to its proper position* 

Looking at your work in some lights you 
will find the picture covered with small 
silvery specks—these are caused by a want 
of contact between the picture and glass. 
These must be entirely removed. Perhaps 
you may find your work so dry that you 
will fail to remove them; if so, place your 
work in a bath of warm water—not hot, 
else you may require a fresh glass* I have 

found a goocl soaking almost entirely remove 
the offending specks, and a few judiciously 
applied rubs with the thumb have completed 
this part of the operation. When ever^hing 
up to this point is perfect, let it stand till * 

next day, say, to get thoroughly dry. 

We must now reduce the thickness of the 

S aper, so as to secure transparency. 

To. 1 glass paper and gently rub « 
the back of the photo, watching 
closely, as a scrub too many may destroy all 
the work. You will gradually see the pic¬ 
ture growing more distinct, and on holding 
it up to the light will see where the thick¬ 
ness of the paper is uneven. Rub the thicker 
parts down so that there is an evenness all 
over the picture* When your jud^ent shows 
you that the paper is almost thin enough, 
take No. 00 gmss paper and give it a few 


cr 


THE BUNSEN BATTERY. 

Its Constmetion and Application. 

BY GEORGE EDWINSON BONNEY. 
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Round 34 in., 8d, per pair. 
Round 4 in., Ts. jier pair. 


Ill* —CoXSTANCT OP THB BaTTERT* 


9 


the 


were c 


cuit being 1'05 ohms, 
charged with their solutions one hour and 

three-quarters before the first test was made. There are but few arts that are almost 
The constancy of the Bunsen, when charged purely mechanical which yield such artistic 
with nitric acid, should be noted and con- effects as the one now about to be 
trusted with the rapid failure of current described. Like many other tricks and 
when charged with the bichromate solution, notions it is not of English birth, yet it 
During a working day of nine hours the can be easily practised by any one with the 
first shows a vigour equal to its strength at smallest amount of art instinct. It is in no 
the end of the first fifteen minutes, whilst sense a fine art, yet at the same time by it 
the second shows only a fourth of the vigour really beautiful and artistic-looking work 

exhibited at the end of its first five minutes, oa-u be produced. 

In the hand of the artist photography 

readily lends itself as a foundation both for 

oil and water colour painting, but to lay 

colour on the photograph to produce a good 

effect requires the skill of a trained hand 
and great judgment. During the last few 
years a modification of an old art has come 
to us froin over the sea, which has been 
improved upon by successive individuals 
until now it is so simplified that any one 
with an anpreciation or colours can alinost 

in effect the beautiful ivo^ paintings 
ir grandmothers’ days. Moreover, it 


Table, showing Constancy op Bunsen 

Battery, at Times as specified prom 
Starting :— 


the boil 


Bichromate 

tSoluCion. 


Nitric Acid. 
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rival in 
of our 

is one which can be learned almost as easily 
from reading as it can by seeing it done, and 
this, I presume, is the reason of its popu¬ 
larity. I learned the art in this way, and 
although I have the advantage of a know¬ 
ledge of mixing colours and using the brush, 
yet I was surprised at the simplicity and 
rapidity of the operation, 
who have not an intimai 
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And to those 
intimate knowledge of 
colours, I think I can give such explicit 
directions that their want of knowledge 
shall prove but little hindrance. 

Before commencing work we must supply 
ourselves with sundry requisites as follows:— 
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PainL oil in tubes. 
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Burnt Sienna. 

Naples Yellow. 

Indian Yellow. 
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White. 

Black. 

Vermi lion, 

And any other colour that any particular 


If larger cells bad been used, the internal 
resistance would have been reduced, and, if 
a stronger solution of sulphuric acid had 
been used in the outer cells, the E.M.F. 

would have been higher in each case. This I subject, such as landscape or drapery, may 
would have given a stronger current. The < r 
results are most satisfactory, and should be 
carefuLy studied by all who wish to employ 
a Mwertul and constant battery. 

The author concludes his short article 1 -^63^ io 3- general way 
with the following words :—“ The nitric perhaps be equal to our work, 
acid cell is far superior to the chromic, as Alia last, though not unimportant, the 
far as the work is concerned, and, if it were subject to be worked on. The _ glass must 
not for the disagreeable and unhealthy ^e selected according to the subject chosen, 
fumes it gives off, would be used in nearly Glasses can be procured as follows ;— 

every case.” Locket size, 3d. per pair. 

The above table will, I think, be found to Brooch size, 6d. per pair. 

be a valuable appendage to the remarks I Carte de Visite, 6d. per pair, 

have made in the preceding papers on | Cabinet, 


uire. 
oppy oil. 

Two or three brushy. They need not be 
sable—though for oil 
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9d. per pair. . 
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gentle mbs to take awa^y the rough marks moderately hot, ordinary kitchen oven for two bow the washer securing the poppet beneath 

left by the coarser paper. or three hours, when it will be perfectly hard, the bed could be so made that, when the 

(To be conimued) found that some particles of fixing screw was released, it could be lifted 

^ paper have stuck to the plaster, and these out with the poppet, coming up through the 

should now he removed, and the edges opening in the bed, and so it could be easily 

trimmed with a sharp knife, to fit it for what- and quickly _ removed. This, too, is quite 

ever purpose it is intended* Next dip the correct, and it is a method of construction 

cast into skimmed milk several times, until it which should be always adopted. StilL 

will imbibe no more, and then dry thoroughly there were some who considered i 

in the sun. When dry, dust over freely with annoyance to have to clear the tools off the 

French chalk, and rub lightly all over with an bed, and move the saddle out of the way of 

old silk handkerchief, or other very soft cloth, chips, etc*, when the hand rest was needed ; 

The cast will now present a highly polished and these were inclined to favour a separate 

surfEice, and will look more like ivory than slide running along the front of the bed, 

plaster. on which the saddle should move, quite 

These medallions make most artistic orna- independently of the top of the bed, on 

meets when mounted in either ebony or which the headstocks, hand rest, etc., were 

ebonised frames. placed ; so that, if it were desired to remove 

the saddle and rest in the middle of a piece 

of work, it would not even be necessary to 

take the work from between the centres, 

nor to disturb the poppet at all ; but only to 

rack or slide the saddle away past it, to the 

right, and place the hand rest on instead* 

If those who have not seen a front slide 

lathe will look at Fig, 1, they will understand 

how this can be done, and the section of the 
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Imitation of Wood Cakvtngs. 

Old oak, or other carvings in low relief, 
may be very effectively and easily imitated, 
almost in facsimile, by the following pro¬ 
cess :— 

Procure some basil leather, and wet it 
thoroughly in warm water, in which a small 
quantity of size or glue has been mixed ; 
wipe it as dry as possible with a cloth, 
then cut a piece sufficiently large to cover 
the carving, and allow a small margin; lay 
it upon the carving, and press with the 
fingers all over, in order that the leather 
may take the shape of the carving as much 
as possible. Next, with a smooth-pointed 
tool made of bone—say the handle of a 
toothbrush, filed down till it assumes a 
blunt knife shape — go over the surface 
carefully, pressing the leather into all the 
interstices of the design, and smoothing the 
larger or bolder portions until you have 
succeeded in bringing out all details. Of 
course, this process can only be applied to 
carvings, etc., wffiich are not undercut. 

If the superfluous moisture has been re¬ 
moved from the leather in the first instance, 
it may now be easily taken from the carv¬ 
ing without interfering with its shape, but 
if not, it must be left until partially d] 

When taken ofiF, the leather should be 
placed in a warm place to dry thoroughly, 
when it will be found to be quite stiff, and 
may be coated thickly at the back with a 
layer of gutta percha; or with the following 
mixture: pitch, resin, plaster of Paris, equal 
parts; melt the pitch and resin togeth 
and then stir in the plaster of Paris, 
small quantity of wqx candle be added to 
the mixture, it will be rendered tougher. 

The imitation maj^ nosv be applied to the 
use for which it was intended, and if treated 
with dark distemper oak-stain, and oiled, 
will luok w'onderfully like genuine carved 
oak. 


2. 


4.—Bronzing, 


An easy and successful method of bronzing 
articles, such as metal chimneypieces, orna¬ 
mental metal work of any kind, plaster 
figures, etc., is to give the subject a coat of 
japan, in which a small quantity of Bruns¬ 
wick green has been mixed, just sufficient to 
neutralise the brown colour of the japan ; 
and when almost dry, apply bronze powder, 

either gold, silver, etc., freely with a large bed at Fig. 2 will explain still further- 
round camers-hair brush to the more pro- And now, as int most improvements, it 
minent portions of the articles in hand, but niust be confessed that tne advantage 
very sparingly to the other portions; in fact, above mentioned is not obtained without 
in the hollow and flat parts only a mere cost. Instead of the weight and wear of 
“ suspicion.'' Care and some practice will the saddle falling as usual upon the broad, 
be required to soften off' the more highly flat top of the bed it comes upon the 
bronzed portions, so as to avoid abruptness, somewhat imrrow, oblique edge, marked X 
and also that the brush may not take up ^ iS- It must, therefore, of necessity, 
any of the .japan or paint j but if applied more liable to wear down than with the 

with a light hand and a very soft brush the To prevent this tendency, which 

bronze powder will prevent this. is not of great importance in a small lathe, 

Large earthenware jars, when first sized, I front slide is made of considerable 
and then treated in this way, are moat length: and, though it might look strange, 
effective for decorative purposes. since there is no obstacle at either end, it 

A thin, even coat of good varnish will might be well to Lave it longer than it is. 

ensure the bronze keeping its colour for a Where two plates of metal slide on each 
very long time. other, the shorter must in time wear th» 

“ longer hollow ; but if both are of the same 

length, there seems no reason why they 
should not keep straight indefinitely, 
has, therefore, been suggested that it might 
be an improvement in this lathe if the 

front slide were lengthened, and the planed 
part of the bed on which it moves short- 
As long ago as 1883, there arose a discussion ened, so as to make both, as nearly as may 
in the English Mechanic upon two points be, of the same length, 
in lathe construction, and this discussion A far more important advantage offered 
was continued a very long while, and it by the lathe must now be mentioned. The 
continues to reappear still from time to slide rest is mounted on a vertical slide, 
time. In fact, the subject appears to have Now, a vertical slide i§ the great want of 
excited very considerable interest. The the lathes-of the present day ; it is useful in 

different ways, it is hard to name 
; and many nave been the attem p ts 
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PRICE'S “UNIVERSAL” LATHE. 

A Lathe with Front and Vertical Slides. 


BY ¥ A. M. 


3.—EEPaoDoerroN op Medallioks. 

^ Very handsome and highly artistic medal¬ 
lions, which are capable of being applied to 
many uses, can be produced from the paper 
replicas of relievo subjects, which are sold 
at about Is. each, and which can be procured 
from most artists’ colourmen, etc. Those 
used by the writer are manufactured by 
Monrocq Frea., Paris, and are chiefly fac¬ 
similes of famous classical heads 

Minerva, Achilles, etc. etc. 

The reverse side of the paper medallion 
is used as a mould, placed face down upon 
a table, the edges resting upon four pieces 
of wood ; the edges are then built up by a 
strip of gutta percha, etc., to a depth of 
about an inch. Now mix in water fresh 
plaster of Paris which has been well dried 
in an oven to the consistency of thick 
cream, using about a pint of water, or more 
than sufficient to fill the mould ; see that it 
is ^ kept well stirred until it is perfectly 
mixed, and then pour into the mould to a 
depth of about half an inch at the edges. 

The plaster should be carefully and gradu- 
ally, yet quickly, .[mured, to ensure its run¬ 
ning into all crevices and to avoid air bubbles. 
It will “ set ” very rapidly, and in half an 
hour may be safely, out very cautiously, 
turaed out, and left to dry; after, say, 
twelve hours, it should be placed in a 


object of the proposals which were brought 
forward was twofold : first, it was felt that 


so many 
them all 

to supply the want, by additions or apjili- 
ances of more or less unsteadiness, in the 
shape of V ertical slid e rests b olted upo n th e 

rest, or uimn the 
seat where the quadrant plate of the rest 
usually goes; and these attachments, 
although so unsteady and troublesome to 

and remove, are very useful. How 
much more, then, must be a permcment verti¬ 
cal slid e, always ready ^ and never in the VKty i 
Thlslaatpointmustbe insisted upon. How 
many useful 


however convenient was the usual con 
struction of the slide lathe, with its leading 
screw, and its saddle sliding on the bed, 

for self-acting sliding, or for slide-rest work j 
yet, when a piece of hand work was to be 
done, and, still more, if a piece of wood was 
to be turned, it wm necessary to get rid of 
the saddle by sliding it to the right hand 
end of the bed, and lifting the poppet over 
it. Those who clung to the old system had 
much to say^ in its favour • they contended 

that, for a bit of hand worx, a rest for the I many useful appliances might be, and are, 
hand tool can be made by fixing a slide-rest added to foot mthes, which, however in¬ 
tool with the blunt end outwards, and genious and well suited to the special work 
using that blunt end as a rest, and that can they are intended to do, are, nevertheless, a 
often be done; or, better still, the slide real trouble, and even a nuisance, when 
rest, in a, small ^ lathe, can he made with a ordinary work is being done 1 Rmrely, indeed, 
tenon pin to fit into a socket \ then it can is it possible to add any special appliance 
be taken out when required, and a T rest to a lathe without in some way interfering 
for hand-turning put in its place. Very mth its general handinesa. Here, how- 
true ; but that plan is hardly suitable for ever, we have a most useful addition, alwa 

large lathes, in which the slide rest reouirea ready for. use, and yet its presence mig 
a morr solid support. Again, it was shown | pass almost unnoticed were it not for the 
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hand^vheel undemeatli the front slide, by claimed for Price's “Universar' Lathe by that it will not spring when a heavy cut 
means of which the vertical slide is moved the makers ;— _ ^ is taken.” 

up and down. “ Whereas an ordinary slide-rest lathe The work that maybe done by aid of this 

About two years after the discussion on can only be applied to turning, this lathe lathe may be summarised as follows 
the subject of front and vertical slide can be applied instantly to milling of every “ (1) The vertical slide has a fal!^ suffi- 
lathes, there appeared in the description, by simply putting the cutter eient to cut gear wheekSin. diameter, and 

Mechanic an illustration of a beautiful between the centres of the lathe; and then will cut them as small' as \ in. diameter, 
little American tool, in which the idea was bolting the work to the table, the cut can (2) The lathe will turn and cut up its own 
well carri^ out, probably quite indepen- be adjusted to a nicety. This lathe can be cutters any fonn, according to shape re- 
dently, by the Ballou Company; but, though applira instantly to the following work, and quired, (3) Host handy to inill up hexagon 
one or two English makers under took to make ^ nuts and bolts to uniform sizes. (4) To mill 

lathes with front slides, the far more useful ^ " - - 2^^- - - -" cams of any shape, face, or barrel. (5) 

vertical slide was not made in England T x i milling up key seatings in shafts, 

until recently it was arranged by Mr. Price, I \ Drilling and dividing hubs for tricycles an 

and is now being manufactured by the . j i bicycles the same time. (7) Profiling steam 

Universal Lathe and Tool Company, of 131, ■ 1 ^ vorts of cylinders, (8) Profiling quadrant 

Leadenhall Street, The 3i in, centre size is | j ^ of locomotives. (9) Milling the bear- 

showm in Fig. 1, j iugs. _ (10) Cutting slots in screws. (11) 

The following is the description of the _ r ® .L \ Shaping cranks. (1£) Fluting taps and 

lathe by the makers H ] rimers. (13) Milling groves in dies. (14) 

The Bed is 3x4i in. deep, so made that j I I Fluting drills that will cut equal to Morse, 

a leading screw can be applied if wanted for i ! / (15) Mill up slides for any machinery, 

screw cutting, and has webs every 12 in. of j j/ . “Anyone with ordinary skill can do all the 

its length. The metal is distributed to give ] | work on this lathe without a vice or file, as 

it lightness and strength combined* a \ V® throughout.” 

The Head and Boppet are made so that I Special attention has been bestowed 

the line of centre wiU.be parallel with the Fig. 2.—Section of Bed of j this lathe by the makers in order to render 

edge of the bed. The JIandrel and Collar Lathe (lialf size). it one of the best universal machines that 

are of the best cast steel, and carefully _ _ can be turned out. It is certainly most 

hardened. The mandrel is hollow, 24 in. will save its cost in a few weeks in time and i simple in construction, and its scope of 

deep, ^ in, diameter; nose f in., Whit- files. It is considered by the most scientific work is wide, thus causing it to be a de^ 

worth's. The I) river Ch'iU'k is of gun metal, 1 mechanics that it can be applied to any sirable machine_ for amateurs, electrical 

with steel centre; drill or cutter chuck is of | description of work, and that it will do the engineers, opticians, gunsmiths, and all 

4 in. bore. Cone pulley has four speeds, i work of six different machines in one, other mechanicians. 

“The Poppet has a steel cylinder mandrel, j “2. The front slide has an enormous The price of the “Universal” Lathe, with 
and it is so arranged that the hand wheel | advantage; it can be put out of the way i 2 ft, G m. bed, is £9 10s. ; with 3 ft. bed, 
does not project beyond the barrel £ 10 : with bad 

of the headstock, so that the front fitted for 

slide will pass the poppet ’\dthout dividing appliance, £2 10s.; vice 

its being loosened, for table, extra, 25s. It is made 

The Front Slide is fitted so in larger sizes, with back gear 

that it mil slide along the front from 3i in. centre and 3 ft. bed, 

of the bed, and can be locked in- to 5 in. centre and 5 ft. bed. 

stantlyby a cam lever; the vertical The prices for these sizes ^^TQ be 

slide is well fitted to saddle and supplied by the makers to any 

arranged to rise and fall; has steel applicant. 

square-threaded screw and gun- The writer of this notice took 

metal nuts, ^ part in the discussion in the 

The Slide is fitted to vertical Fnglis/i Mechan ic, and feels much 

slide bracket, and indexed to take pleased to see the ideas he there 

any angle; the transverse slide is advocated so well carried out. 

made and arranged with two T The advantages of the lathe do 

slots, and is 8 in. long and 3 in, not seem overstated, and one or 

wide* iUl the slides are carefully two are not mentioned, perhaps 

ground in, and are as firm as if because they would apply 

they were of one piece of metal, rather larger lathes. ror in 

The slide and tool holder can be stance, if it were required to 

placed on any part of the T slot bore a small engine cylinder, 

' table, and is supplied witli two T- the cylinder could be clamped 

rests and socket. upon the main transverse slide, 

The Standaj'ds are of the best and then by means of the screw's 

form to ^ive it stability and of the slides be quickly adjusted, 

strength without ^ being cumber- so that its bore would be true 

soine; the Crank is of forged iron with the boring bar without any 

with steel ends for centres. The packing up. 

^///icAcc/is accurately turned, and Milling by circular cutters is 

coming into more and more ex- 

is light and strong. Approximate tended use ; but we cannot all 

. afford to buy a milling machine. 

known St L-Prlce'a -Unlvewal" Lathe, with Front Slide and 

Known tnattney nave altered the Canting Head. mg to enable us to do nulling 

^uare-lTOkmg^ tool-holder showm in our lathes, and that thing is 

in the illustration for one which enables the I and replaced instantly, and is always at I a vertical slide. If to that ^ve add a bed^ 

tool to be set at any angle. They have ar- hand* or table, to bolt the work dowm upon, as 

ranged a backstay for turning long bars. “3* Having a vertical slide fittecTto saddle, is done in this case, all we_ have to do, 
lue screw in the bed is for adjusting the the depth can be readjusted, and the tool when we wish to go from tuniiiig to milling, 
position of the work when milling ; there is can be raised and low^ered according to is to remove the top slide of the rest, and 

a collar upon the screw with holes for a the diameter of the work, and therefore we have a capital milling bed clear for the 

tommy. In turning, the upper part of the does not require packing as in a slide-rest work, a mandrel to drive the cutters, and a 

rest being in position, the longitudinal feed lathe. back centre point to support and steady the 

by that, and the small screw in “4. Poppet traverse screw is arranged end of the arbor that carries tliem. The 

f * e side of poppet, so that no lathe has become at once a very efficient 

ihe following are the various advantages chips will rat into the screws, and the little milling machine, and its powers as a 

over ordinary slide-rest lathes which are barrel is full length of the headstock, so I tool are doubled. 
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wzes. the iiivbieti? risiits hy eighth?, tenths, six- broairht into the 
tet'nihs, t'veritieihs. t h i ri v - second s, and hun- tlndr 
dredths of an ineh, as 


posiiioii sho\vn ni n. in whieli 

or iu^lo:u^ 

move fogoilior hv lai ii- 

For liirht work it 


oru t;ni>E to good thixgs. 


sides ; 


are one tu the olli 

may Ik? requin^d, or of tlie ends. Holli jaws 

giiu^es TO the iiKtric system e;m Ik; supplied to in^ the sk^rew at either end* 

order. Callipers* as every one will readily set\ is Wlieved that they will In? found the handit >t 
can be set to these g:iuires in less time than to a vice chucks that liaV 
rule, and the work, it is said, 13 nearly as accu- market. The 
T;Ue as when ring g:iuges are used. To give some lathe is 
idea of the pnee, a set of gauges rising from i iu. 
to 1 in. by eighths of an inch costs 5s„ but one 
rising from J in* to 1 in. by hundredths of an 
inch costs 50s. The Calliper Gauges, it should 
be Ktid, are made up to 3 in* in diameter, 
really very cheap, and very useful, a set can be 


10.—SeLF-C£>TEKING StStl LTAXEOt’S GrIP 

Chvck. 


Some handy an 1 weU-finished fittings for lathes 

and othcT machine locals have been recently in- 

trc»duct*d b\‘ the London L^ttiie and Tool C'oin- 

■ 

ptny, 97, Pomvrv’'y Street, London. S*E*; and as 
they are mustly of novel design, it is desirable to 
e:ill the aTttnti .ui of the readers of \Vohk to them, 
and to describe and illustrate some of the most 
useful fomi^* 

First among them is a Self-centering Siniul- 

^ i 

tineous Griji t'huck, of which an illustration 
is given in Fig. 1. As mav be seen from the 
engraving, fi\»m which the principle and 
a-tion of the appliance will be reaiiily 
tognise^l, this cliiick is possessed of great 
strength, and yet is of simple construction. 

It is a very handy lathe chink for general 
purposes, and the* Comjxany believe they ate 
fully warranted iti asserting that it is the 
best and strungest of existent seli-centenn 
chucks. It is made in eleven sizes^ raniriiig 


vet been brought into th 

price of either form for a 4-in. 
, rising to £I for an b-in* lathe. 


e 


CO 


Yeutic.il Flihe List, 


14, 


Vertical movements are very useful for miny 
classes of woik, and in Fig, 5 is sliown a Vi rtiiiil 

Kest, specially desigutnl by the l^mdon 
Lilt lie and Tool Company for the litli 

facluted by tliemsches, but which 
readily adapted st^ as to suit any oilier lathe. 
The receiving table may be placcil ; 

angle, and as its slots are of th 


Being i>lide 


is maiiu* 


can be 




It anv 


re- 


e same size 


and pitch as those of th 


maiti table 


anv 


of the tools, sockets, or other aiq\;iiatns 
usually tixed upon the main lahle may be 
fixed to the m-eiving table of the Verlical 


Slide Ivest* 


The tiinei'so Screw 


is made 


with either S or 10 threads pt r inch, as may 
bo }>i-ofcrred, and is tinished with a mi- 


i-n* 


t 


from 4 in, to 42 in* iu iliametcr, and in price 
from £4 10s. for the smallest size to £52 for 


erometer collar. 


The 


const ructiv 


action 


and piiuciple of the vertical slide rest mav 

be Seen from Uieilluslniliou given in Fig* 5, 


the larires!* 
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■H-< » 
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lNi>EPExnEN'T Gate Ckucx. 


II. 


The pneo of one suited to a odn 


Another well-made and beautifiilly 


lutlio is £3 lOs.t rising by£l for oacU 


finished churk is to be found in the 


size for fi-in* and 8-in* lathes^ 


Company's IiidcpeTident Grip Chuck, 
which is flToctivL'lv illustrated in 

Fig* 


Eevolvinci Slide Best. 


15, 


0 


Thesi^ chucks are furnished 


A neat little Revolving Slide 


with four independent jaws, with 
chaTigealdo reversible grips, as may 

be seen by noticing the position of 

ttie jfiivs, as shown in the engr;iving* 
in which one is so placed as to show 
lh(‘ reversed action. The Screws used 
in tills cliurk are of steel* and tho 
jaws of iharcual iron, case-hardened, 
are mailc in ten sizu*s, ranging in diameter from 

G in* tu 00 in,, and in ]irieo from £4 10s, to £60* 
They are chraper in tirst cost than tho Simul- 
kineoiis Grip f'bucks, as will bo manifest to any 

ufu.^ who will takfj th: trunblo to compare sizes 
and relative prices* 


Rest to cany four tools is shown in 


Fig, 6. It is intended for the eco- 
nomictil production of small scri'ws 

and other articles required in large 
numbers niid of identieal shape aiul 
size; and for such a pui4>ose as this it 
is clear that a revoh ing rest, such as 

pro Auded for each lathe. Tho Company also supply tho ono shown in tho illuetmtion, is an absobito 
gauges of flat steel, carefully hardened, for both necessity. Hitherto capstan rests have heen ap- 

outside and inside moasuremonts, and plug and plied only to lathes specially constructed to tnko 

These appliances riinge, in flat 
gauges, from J in, to 4 in,; and in plug and ring 
gauges from ^ in* to 4 in. 


Some Specialities of the London Lathe and Tool Company, Fig. 1*— 

Self-Centering Simultaneona Grip Chuck* Fig* 2*—Independent Grip 
Chuck* Fig. 3*—Calliper Gauges. Fig* 4.—Useful Vice Chuck. 
Fig. 5*—Vertical SUde Best. Hg* 6,—Bevolvlng Slide Rest 


They 


such rests, and unablo, indeed, to take anyolher. 

This slide rest, liowevcr, may he used with auy 
lathe or milling machine, and although simple in 
conatruction, it is as complete and as perfect and 
eifectivo in its action as the most expciisive rest in 
tho market. It has been said that it ciaTiea four 
tools, such as may bo necessary for tho pitidue- 
tion of tho artielo required; thus, supposing it 
desirable to cut somo sitoaa's of a pavtieular size 
and thread, tho tools that aro necessary are 01 ai 
for roughing a screw blank, a second for flnisliing 
the blank, a third for cutting the thn^nU and a 
fourth for cutting off the screw. Each tool may 
bo Boparately adjusted, and the height mid angle 
of tho rest may also be adjuetod, without dis* 
turbing the tools* Tho rest may further be 


ring gauges 


13, 


Vice Cuvck, 


12 


GALLirER Gauges, 


The London Lathe and Tool Company have 
also devised, and supply, a novel Vico Chuck, 
Avkich ia illustnitcd in'Fig, 4. 

made in two forms—tho first to screw on to a 
lathe nose, as at a, and tho second to bolt on to 
tho receiving table of a latho saddle drilling 
machine, or othi^r tool, as at n. The jawa may 
bo rotated or turned to triko round 


It is said that if half a dozen Avorkmen tsiko 

mine rulo with 


th.- H^j-mo film, nsj.ui from the 
caili^ktrs, and eaidi man tern a shaft to sulIi calli- 
jsTs, eaii‘fiii nieawun-mf'nt will sboAv that no two 

h}iafh'< an? exai tly Hie sanm, and that no one shaft 
will bo of standiird sizi\ 


Tho chuck is 


I r 


except by chanee* To 
liictj the poK.Hibiijfi(is of sn.di difl'eic 

to a mintmutn, ilw Goiupuny Jiavi? iiitrodueial 

nac'ful form of ( alli|nr < latigi?* Avhi.di is ilhistratcil 

in Fig. 3. Th.- 


mecs in work 


rei 


or squaro 

articles at tho Vs, of Avhich tliero are two sizes, 
as shown in tho illustration 
articles 


a 


or to grip flat 

or taper articles, when the jawa 


made in a variety of 


g‘ie"#-H are 


org 
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filed in & couple of seconds liy tightening the 
central screw, and it may be removed from the 

lathe in half a minute should it be desired to 


Trade Notes and Memoranda* 


MEANS, MODES, AND METHODS. 


Topics of the Hour.—T he Improvement of 
public Buildings in London.—Ventihition of Schools 
—School Board architecture. 


The Editor is not sibffi /or any vyade 

V7ider this heading, Critici^i arid Srtgfjtstions are 

Readers pomssion nf Tried and j^pproved 

JbnaiiiaJ, itwd Processes, are requested to ftir- 
tL’Urd iAem for iriserliost in iAis cafiMitii /ar conunoyt 

A HmT FOR Feet-CUTTERS.—T he song^ of the 
fret-saw makers might well begin Break, fireak, 
break on the hard thick boards, oh. saw 1 ’* I would 
have put “ don'tbefore the first break, only jt 
would have spoiled the rhythm, but as I can^t 
write poetry I will put in prose what I have to say, 
in the hope that it may be at least as intelligible 
as some poems. 1 refrain from mentioning names 
for obvious reasons. " It is only this," quoth the 
sawyer, '^nothing more/' Pieces of a broken band 
saw can easily be obtained. Bits to fit any good 

machine can be cut off as required. One that has 
been filed down till it is very narrow will do best. 
It will even then be much stronger than a large- 
size ordinary fret saw, these being all too thin and 
not increasing in ibickness sufficiently with their 
width. Any ordinary work can be done ’with a 
bit of band saw more quickly and easily without 
such constant breakage as occurs with the usual 
saws* Try it* is the advice of one wLo knows. 


-ft ft 


muke room for an orri inary slide rest. 

There are many other appliances, fittings, and 
tnois which the Company have lately introduced, 
and which, for simplicity, finish, and piice, com¬ 
pare very favourably with similar articles in the 

It should be noted, however, that 


The Campo Santo 
and the County Co unci liora.—The Sanitary Regie- 
tration of Buildings Bill.—Hardening and temper¬ 
ing by Electricity.—Our coal supply.—Smoke in the 

air. 


Stratford-OB f-A VON Church is to be lighted by 

electricity.—Portable wooden houses are being sold 
by a Swedish joinery company,—An improvement 
in grates is auggesteih which enables tbe fire to be 
replenished with fresh coals below on to li\'e coals 
above.-^The London County Council wants a home. 
—An Irving Safety 
Exeter theatre burnt 
the coal districts that English coal is becoming 
scarcer.—Sheffield requires a ship canal to the sea^ — 
A Philadelphia company is supplying houses with 
heat from hot water mams.—It is proposed to rate 
advertising hoardings and places. 

Mr, Odspensky, a Russian engineer sent to 
Central Asia on a special scieiitiflc mission, reports 
that the oil wells at Penjakend* near Baninrcand, in 
the Zerafshan Valley* contain at least 9,000,000,000 
IbSp of perfectly pure oil. 

The man with his harrow and his brootfi is to be 
brushed aside for ever. He is being crushed out 
of existence by machinery. There has been suc¬ 
cessfully tried in London a new^ machine which 
does all at once which the scavenger and lus besom* 
and his shovel, and his scraper, and his barroxv 
do, one after the other. It is a street-cleansing 
machine. Its horizontal brushes, fixed on a pair of 
endless chains revohdng around spindles, sweep 
the mud into a receiver. From that receiver a 
series of buckets, fixed on endless chains, lifts the 
mud into a shoot* which dclivere it into the mud 
cart. The travelling wheels on which the apparatus 
is mounted set the mechanism going. 

Very little is now wanted to complete the 
thousand feet of the Eiffel Tower. It is expected, 
therafore, that this modern Babel vrill be finished, 
as far as height goes, shortly. The lifts ’^vere to 
be in operation by April 1st. There is every appear¬ 
ance that all will be ready for the opening on the 
1st of May. 

A Geneva firm have taken out a patent for a 
new alloy, to be used as a substitme for steel in 
the manufacture of certain parts of walchcs such 
as spiral springs and escapement whccLn, ivhich 
are at present liable to become maguctisi d. This 
alloy is composed of from 30 to 40 of gold, the 

same number of parts of palladiuni. 10 to 20 of 
copper, and small quantities of rhodium, silver* 
platina, and manganese. The copper and the 
manganese are first melted, and the olher metals 
are subsequently added; or all the metals may be 
placed in a crucible at the same time, the man¬ 
ganese being at the bottom. 

The Edinburgh Lunacy Board are about spending 

buildings 


ruiirket. 

iijiiny of the appliances, etc., have been intro¬ 
duced now for the first time, and have been 
s^tecially devised as laboll^-sa^dng tools by the 
Company, 1 hope at some no very distant time 
to find space for the illustration and description 
of some of them in the pages of Work, 


It 


plan theatre is to replace the 
in 1SS7.“There are signs in 




16*—WooD-acREW Cutters. 


' These new tools ingeniously contrived for 
cutting wood screws without the intervention of 
the lathe are a clever invention of Peugeot 
Brothers, a French firm of tool makers, whose 
, name they bear. The specimen cutter that I 
have is numbered 12, from which it is to be 
inferred that the size is indicated by this number. 
From actual measurement I find that it will cut 
a screw thread about ^ in. deep on a cyliuder 
f in, in diameter. These cutters are clearly 
made in graduated sizes, but I am not able to 
give at the present moment iha limits of size in 
each direction. At the end of a hundle, short in 
itself but of sufdcient length, an iron casting is 
attached, in the centre of which is a circular 
tube-like hole cut on the interior with a 


SHOP: 


A Corner for Those who Want to Talk It, 


thread, which is the exact pattern of the screw 
to be cut* This, of course, is pi the kind techni¬ 
cally known as a female acrew. In a groove cut 
in the top of the iron is a V cutter, which is held 
in its place by a piece of iron projecting from a 
bar that passes vertically through the casting in 
a convenient position. 

Another entirely distinct and separate casting fits 
on the top of the first casting, being placed in the 
bar already mentioned, and a pin projecting from 
the latter near the handle. This second castin 
forma a prolongation of the screw-cut tube and 
forms a convenient entrance for the end of the 
wood cylinder on which it is desired to cut a 
screw thread. The free casting is held firmly in 
its place when put in position by a nut working 
on the vertical bar which is threaded through its 
entire length. Its chief use is to admit of the 
easy withdrawal of the V-shaped cutter when it 
requires sharpening. The cutter, it should he 
said, is further fixed and held in place by 
screw passing through the fixed casting and 
pressing against the cutter. All that is necessary 
when it is desired to cut a screw thread on a 
cylinder is to introduce the end of the cylinder 

into the upper end of the tube, the instrument thing less ambitious than a writhig-desk at start- 
being held in the left hand, and then work the “Fs reauires very neat and nice work, 

wood round and roimd with the right hand Try some of the useful and tasteful articles that 
against the cutter until a sufficient portion of the i are to be described in '‘Artistic Furniture," and 
cylinder has been threaded. For cutting a wood ropre especially the “Screen Secretary'; which 

female screw to receive the wood ncrew appear very shortly, and which* I think* will 

K?™ ^ceiye me wooa screw thus cut go to meet your present want. Instructions for 

M lion borer or tap is used, which is introduced making a handsome and serviceable writing-desk 
into a hole sufficiently large to admit of the he given by-and-bj, with the necessary ex- 

entrance of the end of the tap that is not threaded Planatory diagrams and working drawings. It is 

^ centre-hit or whi<5i you, as a senrihl© man* will readily acknow- 
Bhell-bit, ihe top of the tap is square in form^ ledga Meanwhile* to you and all readers of Wore* 

BO that a handle may be placed on it, and the tap ^ muat say, after the manner of notices that one 
actuated in precisely the same maarer as a gim- 

pains shall he apMcd to comply with any and 

The utility of these cutters will he obvious to all request* at least in time* If not directly* 
who consider how mmy kinds of wood work there 
are, and that it would be more desirable to put 
together, or fasten tog-hliCr, by dowels in which 
a screw thread has been cut iuatead of the ordi¬ 
nary means and modes that are usually applied, 

Wood clamps, too, for fret working aud for other 

purposes can be made quickly and with the ut¬ 
most ease by their aid. 

-These tools are of very recent introductioii, 
and are scarcely yet on the English market 
far as I am aware. As I have said, I do not at 
present know the sizes in which they are made, 
nor am I acquainted with the prices that 
asked for them, but I can fcasAy make inquiries 
00 behalf of any one who desires further inf or- 
mation on the subject, and give a reply through 
the medium of “Shop**' The JEditob, 


All CoTiymunicatwns will ael rtowledgedf Irut 
cannot be given fp questions V'hich do not tfnr stt 5 - 
jects that fairly come within the scope of the Alagazine, 


H, W. (Newton HeathX— 
To lower the position of crank tread of an ordinary 
bicycle* I would advise you to diapense with cog 
wliL'cls. You would not meet with success by the 
application of such to a bicycle. The best means 
for aitaining your desire would ho to fit your 
machine with reciprocating levers* links, and 
cranks, similar to those fitted to the ordinary 
Facile " bicycle manufactured by Ellis and Com¬ 
pany* London.—[C. IJ 


Bioycle Making. 


4 « 




n 


T, M. Bear, Wellesley 
House, Colchester* wants books which will give 
information as to polishing Pebbles* Stones, etc., 
and show all the various tools that are necessary 
for the work. 


PoUshiitg Pebbles* 


Wrltliig-Deak-“P. L B. (London, E.k^Itis satis¬ 
factory to learn that you are pleased with No. I of 
Wore, end that in writing of it you can say “ it is 
a very good book, suitable for my purpose,” The 
Magazine is Intended to be suitable* not only for 
your individual purpose* but for the purposes of 
every workman of British and American nationality- 
at home and abroad. Try your hand at cabinet 
making by all means. I can say from experience 
that you will find it a most pleasurabJe and useful 
occupation. If ^ou are a novice, as I think you 
are* let me advise you to try your hand on some- 


on the Oraighouse Estate* 


£60.(X)0 on new 


WORK 


te pubfiirAed ni La Relte Sanvafft, Ludffatc ItitI, Londint, ot 
9 o'clock every Wednesdav momtitp, andshofild be fil/luttufl/hevery' 
where UtrouffU out the United A' ivi^ doni irii f'n du y ci i th e Uttt st . 


a 


TERMS OP SUBSCRIPTION. 


9 isonttaE, free U7 iHiBti. ,, ^ <■- I?- 

6 moDtlis* ,* .. .. -.39. »d. 

19 rnonths. ,* .. ** Cti. 

Postal Orders or Post Ofnee Orders jinyaiue nt tui'General 
Pont OJll(-e, Loudon, to Cabsicll nud CuMrAXir* Liuiited. 


. TIEMS FOa THE INRERTIOX OF AnVEKTIflEUEKTS IX EACH 

WEkKLY laSOE. 


E a. d. 

- 13 0 0 

- 0 111 0 

- 3 L3 6 

- 1 17 a 

* 1 0 0 

- 0 10 0 


One Fflgfl - - - - 

Half Puff - 

Uiiarter Pagfs . - - 

Eightb of A 

Oae-BlxU'enCh of a Page 

In Columa* per iscb 

f^cnninenl Poaitwns. or a series of inaertioni, 

by special arrangement. 

Binall prepaid AdvertlscTnents* such as SI tun lions WniittKJ, 
ExctiAD^e, f*Cc.. Twi^nty Words ar be ^9, On a bhiidDSp and One 
Feniu’ per Word ciiralf over Tweaty. 


ILubber Stamps* —All who wish to mnkc* buy* or 

sell. Proofs* quotations* and price lists free.—P kestrioge, 
Manufacturer, Bristol. [i R 

Z*atll0 Book for Technical Schools, with chapters on 
several new subjects. Price 3s,, post free.— Britannia Co., 
Colchester. 

Wanted* —Glass Cases* dust-proof; good Carpenter's 
Tool Chesty six Lathes* various; one good Ornamental 
Lathe ; Circular Saw bench for foot, ditto for steatn : Fret 
Saw for steam. Above to be goad second-hand. State 
exact oonditlon, maker^s name, cost when new,— B., ]Jox 
6373* Smith’s Advertising Agencv, 13a, Fleet Sttcet* 

London, £,C. 

Amateiirs and otbers supplied with all kinds of 
Castings for making Model Engines, lathes, &c. Cata¬ 
logue. 4d,—B utler Bros. 

ModelSp Castings, Farts, Ao*--Catalogue, Bj 

illustrations* 4d, Screws* Nuts Bolts* &c. List, stamp.— 
Butler Bros., Dentham Road, South Hackney, London. 

Brass Door Plate, pin. by 4^in., free, 4s, 6d, 

3 ee Specimens and TestinionLals.—G ilkes' Engraving 

Works, Reading. 


every 


Fhoto-Lltbograpliy*— Pkn and Ine.— In reply 
to your query on thie subject. 1 cannot do better 
than direct your attention to the latter portion of 
the preceding reply* Wifi you kindly w^rite again 
and epecify distinctly what your special need may 
be. and the purpose for which you wish to acquire 
a knowledge of the ortl It may be that I may be 
able to offer some auggestlons that will serve your 
purpose in the interv^ before papers can be given 
on the subject you name. 

Photography,— R A, R, B. f Oxford).—The pho- 
tographere are buzzinground Work like flies round 
honey, and early in the field as you may seem to 
be* I am bound to say that arrangementaare in pro¬ 
gress for articles on this most interesting subject by 
an old photographic hand. The road, 110 wever, is 
open for sugg^tions on all branches of photography, 
and all who like to send In papers on special points 
will meet with due conBideratlon* 

i 

Jlfan^ anataera are held over for wajtt 

of apace. 


as 


are 


[ts 
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i 


THE GREAT CURATIVE 

Has no equal for allaying Inflammation and Hemorrhages, Rheumatism, Gout, Hemorrhoids, Wounds, Bums, 

Bruises, Cuts, &g. &c. 


f 






houonred ftuth general Jtogal P{(t}*onage, 


JPOyjy^S lilX'TMACT is the onlff Froprietfirg Cnratire that is 

tre supplp jmi£:CT the following Illustrious J:*ersonages: 


Her Highness Princess of Hasaan. 

Her Serene Highness Princess of Wied, 

His Serene Highness Prince Nicholas of NassaiL 

POST FP£E ON A PPL/CAT/ON 

Gan be obtained of ail Chemists^ or of the 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 

; MANIA, 

Her Hoyal Highness the Huchess of Cumberland, 

PAMPHLET WITH MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS, &■€ 

Sold in. Bottlea only at 13Id., 2b. 3d., 4s. 6d. 




and 8s. 6d 


t 


POND’S EXTH.ACT COMPANY, IiIMITED, 64, Great Russell Street, London, W.C 


* 


I 


WHEIPTOH’S VEGETABLE PUBIFVIHG PILLS 


I 




Arc one of those pure Medicine^s which for their excraor- 




UNIVEBSAL 


gained an 


dinar^^ properties have 


Becommended for Disorders of 


REPUTATION, 


ARKANSAS SLIPS, &c. 


the Head, Cheat, Bowels, Liver and Kld- 
ueya ; also in Rheumatlam, Ulcers, Sores, > 


WHELPTON’S 


We hold one of the I^argest Stocks and most complete 

of any in London, 


and all Skill DlseaBes—these Pil1& being 


HEALING 


direct purider of the Blood. 


a 


OINTMENT 




Stands unrivalled for the 


Bruises 


of Cuts, Burns 


I 


I 


Ulcers, Sores, and all kinds Dt 


UAAK 1 g£ClSfbft£D I 


A Specific; for 


Skin Diseases* 


iJwrAfj ScaitiSf Cm/r, f/c. 


ESTABLISHED 


Eczema ^ 


I 


Fr^partd! 


hApptn expititn 


Both Pills and Ointment are sold in Boxes, price 
7 id., Is lid,, and 9 d.^ by G, \Vkilli»ton & 
Son, 3, Crane Couri, Fleet Street, London, and all 
Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by 
80943 United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


♦ 


i 


t ■ 


DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS. 


I 




Tel. Adoke^s : 

LICANT, 

XtondoEL 


I 


A 


Sigh Molhorn^ Loudon^ 


t 


•9 


• h 


7 * 


ATTENDS TO ALL BUSINESS RELATING TO 


m MELHUISH & SONS 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, and TRADE MARKS 


I 


Attendance in the Provinces* 


Phait «f/rf/fii3rt this Paper tv^en applying. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C 


i 


Prize Medal for excellence of 




Paper for Fretworkera, Carvers* tnlayers* Wvod*Fat&ters, 

ed, MONTHLY 

to Cold Medali awarded to out $iibscHbers. Catalo 

f to 37 of Arus^tic Fretworkj Carving, liiLiymg. and 
Painting Designs, Mouldings, Cabinet Fitdnfs, F.i>nE:v 
Woods* Tonis (Star anti Criffln^S Pret Saws , Macbi 
Clockworks, Viruishes, Stains, Polishes, and evt^ty other 
requisite, with 900 Engravuigis, @d. Lree. ffo, 6S3 Work 
Basket at 3J;, free, 


.’I" 




A-J 


in 








knes. 
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For ail WorkLcrs in MetalOi also Jolnore 

Wood Carvcrsi etc. 

We bold the moeit eumplete Stoelt In this Couutry- 


t 


L 


■I 




2S 6^ 2^ Wilson St , PlnabuiT, London, E.C. 


Ho* 6S2. 


The WORLD’S Workers. 


Manuals of Technology. 


Now Ready, Parts 1 and 


f price each. 




Eleotricityiii tlie Service of llaji 


d Sen'er p/Nrm and Ori^nai t Wui'Afjr 1^ Ptfpit/ar 

P&rfratis prirtUid oh a itttfaj erontispis^it ciWA, 1>. ro^'A/ 

post/rect le. fld. 

The Earl of Shaftssbury. 

Sar&h Hobinson, Agnea Weaton, and Mrs, 

Meredith 

Thomaa A, Edison and Bamuol F. 'B* Morse. 
Mrs* Somerville and Mary Carpenter. 

(General Gordon. 

Cuarles Dickena* 

Sir Titua Salt and George Moore. 

Pioreroe Nightingale, Catherine Marsh, 

F. R* Havergal, Mrs. Banyard 
Dr. Guthri^ Father Mathew, EUhu Burritt 

Joaeph Livesey, 

Sir Henry Havelook and. Colin Campbell 

(Ijord Clyde), 

Abraham Lmooln. 

David Divingatone* 

George Ni uUer and Andrew Heed. 

Bichard Cobden. 

Benjamin Frauklin* 

BandeL 

Turnei% the Artist. 

George and Robert Stephenson. 

Casse^^ & Com FAN V, Limited, Lmi^aU HiH 


I 


Edited by Prof, AYRTON, F,R,S., and RiGHARD 

WORMELL, D.Sc., M.A. 

With Numerous lllustrattonB and Diagrams* 


A Popular and Practical Tre.itise on the Applica¬ 
tions of Electricity in Modern Life. 

Bdiietl hff /f, TFOiJlfJ^LL, 

With about 860 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(To be completed in 14 Part^) 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Lud^ate Landan, 


THE rTETSG OP TEXTIT.E P IBHICS. By 

J. J. llimMEi., F.C.S* Tkird EditUn. ss. 

8 T£EL AXi } inOY , By William Henhv Ghekn- 

wooD, F.C.S., MJ.MpE,, &c, 

8 PINXINO prflflLLK.V .4 VJI By 

W. S. Bright McLaren, M.P. Sec&nd Etiiiiatu 
4s. 6d. 

CUTTING TOOLS. By Professor R* H. Smith. 

Sfcand Edition. 35 , 6 d. 

Pit A VTICA L sH ICV flA NFVS. By Prof. J. Perry 

M E. Third 3 s* 6 d. 


Third Edition. 5 s. 


Third Editioy, 


if* ed. 


$ 


* 


Practical Electricity : 


A Laboratory and Lecture Course, for First 
Year Students of Electrical Engineering, based 
on the Practical Dednitions of the Electrical 
Units. 

Assoc. Mem. Inst. C*E. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS* 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgait /fiV/, London, 


it 


nEHiGN IN TiLXriLE PAnHirS 

T, R* Ashenhukst, Third Edition. 


By Prof. W, E* Ayrton, F*R,S 


4s. 6J. 


*1 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKING, 

Clasciow. 414* 6d. 


I 


Dy D. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, Lwd^aU Hili^ London 
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women in searcn of Health 
Strength, and Energy, should know that 

HAItN£SS’ ELECTKOFATHIC BELT will strengthen every nerve and muscle of the body. 

It is also unquestionably the best known Cure for Rlictmiatic mid Kcrvoiis 

Affections, Liver and Kidney Diseases, Ladies’ Ailments 
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Assists the Digestion, promotes the Circulation, stimulates the orgaxdc action, and imparts 

^JE/JV LIFE Ctllfl VIGOUR to the Debilitated Constitution. 

- - M 

BOOK a/ TESTIMONIAl.S^ Descriptive Paniphiet^ and Advice^ free of charge on application to 

Oxford St., Iiondon, W 

NOTE ONLY ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 
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(Cornier of Raikh&m 


Our readers are invited to call and personally inspect the Belts before purchasing. 
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A PURE AND PERFECT ARTICLE FOR 
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For Infants and Invalids. 
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yoT FARINACEOUS- Eicli in Fleslij Nerve, Brain 

' and Bone Fortners, 

IT is a fact that farinaceous foods cannot be digested by Infants, This is 

tlie only food In which the starch has becri wholly changed into 
soluble bubstaucGS^ whidi can at once be converted in the lody into living 

blood. I'his remaiknble result Is attained outside the body^ by imitaiing exactly,, m 
the pieces^ of m.miiracture, the natural conditions of healthy and perfect digestion, 

MKLXiIN^S FOOD has been examined phyviiologically by the highest Medical 

AuthoriLies, and tested chemically by the most distinguished Analysts^ and has always 
been classed by them A r. It has gained many awards of the highest merit at Public 

Kxhibitions, 

No Food in the market can show such a vast collection of h&nd-Jide testimonial*;, and 
many of these alhide in an emotional yet sincere manner to tlie fact that ** L 114 ’S 

FOOD baa saved Baby from Death. 
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Tooth-Polish. 
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will Purify and Beautify tlie Teeth with 
a Pearly Whiteness ; Polish the Etuimel ; Prevent Tartar ; 
Destroy all living Germs ; and kt-ep the monih in a 
delicious condition of Comfort* Health, Purity, 
Frigrance. Non-gritty and Abaolutely Pure atid Harm.* 
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PAce One Sk filing^ in Hand sow e Ena^tet Box^ 

Of all Chemists^ Pee/nmers^ Post free hy 

Proprieior: A. WILSON, 423, Claphm Ituail, London, S.W, 
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USED IN ALL CHILDREN'S HOSPITALS. 
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ESTABLISHED 185 L 
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Prospectus^ Pamphlet and Sample post free mi application to the I HVontoT 

nuil Jltinkifucturer 
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G. MELLINj Marlborough Works, Stafford St, Peckham, London, S.E 
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Soutliamptoii Duildings* Chancery Lane, LdikI tu 
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THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed 

POSITS, repayable 
TWO 
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CHARLES CHURCHILL & CO 


CENT. 


INTEREST on CURRENT 


per 

ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum moiuhly balanceSp 

w'hen not drawn below j^roo. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased 

and Sold« 
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21, CKOSS STREET, FEVSBVRY, LONDON 
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OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 

GUINEAS PER MONTH or A FLuT OF I.AND FOR 
FIVE SHfLIJNfiS VEK MONTH, witb irntnetlLite pos- 
sef^ibn. Applv ai the ODice of the BlklCUHCft FHHEHULD Laj^u 

SuClETV, as alxjve. 
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25 Years Importers and Introducers of 
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The BIRKUECK ALMANACK* with full particulsrs. post fr» 
an application. 
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FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, .M^a^ear. 
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CHUCKS, DRILLS 
VICES, RULES, 

GAUGES, CALLIPERS 

MICROniETERS 

FOOT LATHES, 

CIRCULAR SAWS, 

FORMERS, FRET SAWS. 

CATALOGUE, 160 Pages, quarto 

sent for is., stamps. 
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PLANES, HAND SAWS 

BRACES, BITS 
BORING MACHINES 

and 

A GREAT VARIETY OF 

IRON AND WOOD¬ 
WORKING TOOLS. 




LENSES, SHUTTERS, TRIPODS, &c 

HUMPHRIES' CAMERAS, 1889. 

DRAYTON. 
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^^o^t compact. 
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Every movement best workmanship, 
bnished ; low price. 

W, H* HUiMPHRiES* Photographic .Apparatus 

Manufacturer, ii6, Highbury Hilf* Londotif N* 
Factory* 70, Elfort Road, Drayton Park, N. 
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CASSELLS TIME TABLES. 4d. 
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s UEFA CE— LIKE F OR CELA IN. 


Testimonials from the Queen of Sweden 


the Marchioness of Salisbury, &c 




FDR ALL SURFACES OF WICKER, 




COD, METAL, BLASS, EARTHENWARE, DIIIA, &c 
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Simply Perfection. 

Sold in Tins, 4^d., Is. 3d., and 2s. 6d. 

Post free, 7d., Is. 6d., 3s.; Is. 9d. and Ss. 6d. 

A CHILD CAN A PPL Y IT. 
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Made in over 100 Colours. 

Water), Is. 6d. and Ss. 


For Baths (to resist Hot 


READY FOR USE. 
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TelegraniB—EDWARD ASFIHALL, LONDON. 


COLOUR CARDS FREE. 
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